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ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE QUEEN. 





ovup and loyally as the universal 
voice of England has outspoken 
‘}}) its affection for our Sovereign from 
, the first happy omen of her ac- 
cession to the throne of her ances- 
tors, through all the events and 
influences of her interesting career, 
it would still seem that national 
love is insufficient to guard against 
the insidious approaches of isolated 
a crime, and thatthe person held most | 
sacred, and deemed most dear by all the good and virtuous who 
dwell in the land she governs, may have to brook the hazard of in- 
dividual treason, and dare the peril of madness or murder in the 
bosom of her people and at the threshold of her throne. Our dear 
and noble Queen has been once more exposed to the danger of 
assassination, and once more protected by the providence of God. 
The passions of the million are indignant in the conviction of her 
peril, but anon, the heart of the empire is electric with the joy of her 
escape. fice 

Our readers will find elsewhere a detail of all the features and | 
circumstances of this new atrocity, but we shall presently show that 
it isa theme for reflection in a broader social sense than that in 
which it is first taken under the delirium of popular excitement, 
and the warm impulses and agitation of a loyal love. It is an 
event that should rum into the deeper channels of thought, and be 
regarded with other aspects than that which it presents in the first 
blush of its dire enormity, Morality and philosophy should com- 
bine to defend themselves against the growing up of that morbid 
and insane species of wickedness of which this is only the last and 
most execrated example, 

Let us describe the crime—the second (and therefore the more 
serious) that has directed its malignity against her Majesty’s life. 

We are supposed to dwell in a well-ordered country—a land 
wherein social virtue has been more studied, and social decorum 
more firmly maintained, than in any other within the pale of 
civilization. A land where peace is the result of prowess—wealth 
the land-mark of order—manliness the symbol of the people 
and their institutions, and loyalty the motto engraved upon the 
national heart. Religion, too, holds a strong and temperate sway 
over all—none despise it—none dare outrage it. Society has un- 
dergone none of the disorganizing influences that have made‘a 
wreck of the morality of France. There is no public infidelity, and 
Tevolution is a word hated by all but those whom all men ought 
to hate. Political excitements have gathered upon us; but we 
are still far from having allowed these to stir one brick in the 
beautiful social fabric which enshrines the love, the religion, and 
the happinessof the empire. 

Well, in such a condition of national existence, a Sovereign and 
a woman—young, beautiful, and virtuous—sways our destinies and 
commands our respect. She sits like the spirit of goodness and 
purity—the grace of England’s throne. Asa queen, she wears the 
lofty aspect and the proud bearing of one in whom dignity and de- 
cision are inborn. As a woman, she tempers her queendom with 
the mild and winning gentleness of her sex. As a wife, she is ex- 
emplary ; and has the happiness, so rarely awarded to those who 
have in marriage to consult expediency more than affection, of 
loving and being loved. As the mother of her children, she is (the 
best virtue we can give her) what her mother was to her ; and, 
lastly, as the mother of her people, she has blessed the common 
family with benignant sway—she has promoted their interests— 
partaken of their diversions—sympathized. with their depressions 
—listened to their grievances, and participated in all their joys. 
She is, in a word, at once the focus and embodiment of the 
People’s affections. What then? Why, in the pleasurable exer- 
cise of a daily familiarity with her subjects—in the very disporting 
of her beautiful confidence in the loyalty she has earned—in the 
strength of her own: virtue as a queen—in the companionship of 
her husband—and under the shield of a popularity, as universal as 
it is intense, the arm of the assassin is raised to take her life; and 
ms ‘unconscious be ng who, in the happiness of her cheerful spirit, 
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believed that all was love around her, might, in ahother second, 
have winged her soul to Heaven; to leave behind hor, along with 
a blessed memory, a husband widowed—children:d*phaned—and 
a whole nation weeping, and, darkened with the‘piourning gar- 
ments of grief! Satagetet PE, d 

What human motive could point to such a Yesult—what passion 
could be gratified—what accountable design acitieved? There are 
but two clues to the commission of such a crifie, and they are 
either treason and conspiracy of the blackest dye, and couched in 
the most inconceivable Spirit;—or madness, engendered by an 
imaginative gloatitig over similar works of evil that have made 
loud notoriety, and registered their-hideous example-for the dan- 
gerous contempla of wild and morbid minds. This last is what 
we fear ; and in the instance before us, both feat and hope. It 
seems impossible to find the impulse in mere treason ; for had the 
Queen been shot, no proximate aim of treason could have been 
attained. There is a future king training for the succession; 
and weré revolution the aim, there is nothing in thd Sovereign’s 
death that could revolutionize the empire. The King of Manoyer 
does not now stand next the throne; and were her Majesty to be 
hurried into immortality by any sudden event, there is not mani- 
fest one single element of unpopularity that she could leave behind 
her. No commotion cava So ocr could be stirred—no 
ambition of party could be forwarded—no malice.could be gratified 
—there would be nothing to triumph over, and no one to rejoice. 
No! it should seem that madness—madness only—is the incite- | 
ment to the crime. Age ‘ 

The wretched being who has attempted an sct for which no 
punishment could be too adful, no retribution too severe, if 
sense were linked with sin—seems, with the singular mi 1 sym- 
pathies of criminals of his morbid class, to have followed precisely 
in the wake of his predecessor, Oxford—he is equally without a 
motive, he takes the same weapon, he repairs to the same spot, he 
seeks to work out his Wanton mischief with total absence of con- 
trivance, as if he knew no responsibility but the poading impulse 
of a resistless infatuation, © ; 

We are of those who believe that the spirit in which this would- 





be regicide went to his deadly purpose, is a spirit engendered by 
the notoriety of crime. We apply the remark not less to the fear- 
ful act before us, than to some of the remarkable suicides, and still 
more atrocious murders, of recent date. 

In the celebrity of a most. paramount wickedness, with men of 
morbid imagination, consists its charm. It fixes them with the 
eye of a basilisk, it haunts their visions, it colours their waking 
fancies, it lures them into the circle of monstrosity, it plunges the 
mind into delusion, and steeps the eye in blood. A bad example is 
ever more contagious than a good one; but there is nothing to equal 
the contagion of any glaring and outrageous enormity to the hope- 
less, idle, ever-dreaming wretch, who gazes upon its notoriety with 
enyy, and with the wild ambition of a fanatic, resolves to build up 
the shrine of a bad eminence in the blackest corner of the temple of 
crime. . 

It is against the “ growing up of this insane species of wicked- 
ness” as a wondrous social evil, that we would enlist “ philosophy 
and morality,” in the spirit of one of the earlier sentences of this 
article—the first of several which we purpose writing on the sub- 
ject,—and, to the end of our future arguments, as well ag. 
present hope, we predict that in this morbid madnes+ — 
secret of the attempted assassination of our beloved Queen 
it prove otherwise, we are of those who would rush into 4 
heart and vortex of that mighty flood of popular passion 
everywhere raging for punishment upon one who is only © 
monster and a miscreant unless he be horribly and hopelessly my 
We would not fly in the face of an affliction from Heaven—but 
we would. visit upon the sane assassin the most woeful of the retri- 
butions of earth. 

Now, however, let us leave alike the speculation of philosophy, 
or the ery of vengeance, to swell the torrent of loyal and exhilirat- 
ing congratulation which crowns the preservation of our Sovereign 
—which strengthens the love of her people, by bringing full upon 
their hearts and before their glance the priceless value of the trea- 
sure that has been risked—which is glistening in the eyes of every 
gath multitude of Englishmen, and fluttering with wild and 
tremulor 8 happiness the beating bosom of the land. 























PARTICULARS OF THE COWARDLY AND DISGRACE- 
FUL ‘ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF HER MAJESTY. 





Shortly after the return of Prince Albert to Buckingham Palace on 
Monday afternoon, her Majesty, accompanied by his Royal Highness, 
proceeded in an open carriage and four horses, preceded by ontriders, 
for her accustomed drive in Hyde Park, &c., the royal equerries, as 
usual, accompanying the coréége on horseback. On her Majesty’s 
return about ten minutes or a quarter past six o’clock down Constitu- 
tion-hill, when within afew yards of the spot at which the former 
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attempt at her assassination was made by the boy Oxford, a young 
man, who had previously been noticed standing with his back against 
the brick wall skirting the garden of Buckingham Palace, was ob- 
served to advance towards the road along which the royal cortege was 
passing, and upon the carriage approaching the spot at which he 
stood, he was seen by police-constable Tounce, A 53, to advance 
within three yards of it, and at the same instant take from his waist- 
coat pocket a pistol. Tounce instantly rushed towards him for the 
purpose of knocking it out of his hand, seeing that it was aimed at 
her Majesty, but at the moment he seized him the pistol went of 
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without injuring any person. The instant the report wasj heard a 
soldier of the foot guards who happenéd to be near, ran to the 
assistance of the policeman, as did several other persons who came 
rapidly up to the spot. The royal carriage, which was at the moment 
of the attempt proceeding at a quick pace, continued its course to- 
wards Buckingham Palace, and the prisoner, who did not appear to 
be more than 20 years of age, rather slim made, about 5 feet 63 inches 
high, dark complexion, long visage, dressed in a black frock coat and 
waistcoat, and drab trousers, and presenting altogether rather a re- 
spectable appearance, was conveyed to the lodge adjoining, where he 
was searched by Mr. Russell, the inspector on duty, who found in his 
pockets a bullet and some powder, as well as the pistol, which was 
still warm, and affording convincing proof of its recent discharge. No 
questions were put to the prisoner while at the palace, nor did he 
show any desire to speak; and in the course of a quarter of an hour 
he was taken, through the equerries’ entrance, and put iuto a cab, 
Inspector Russell, one of the officers on duty at the palace, and the 
soldier who arrested him, accompanying him. The prisoner was 
driven off at a rapid rate to Gardiner’s-lane station-house, where he 
was questioned by Inspector Hughes as to his name, for the purpose 
of entering the offence in the usual manner upon the charge-sheet, 
but he refused to give his name, or make any statement, and main- 
tained an extreme sullenness of manner. 

After a delay of about half-an-hour, the door suddenly opened, 
and a rush was made through the people outside by the police, one 
on either side of the prisoner, two in front clearing the way, and two 
more taking up the rear; and in this manner he was conducted from 
the Gardiner’s-lane station-house to the Home-oflice, into which he 
was conveyed by the back entrance, from the park, an immense con- 
course of persons having assembled at the front entrance opposite 
Whitehall. The principal ministers present, besides the Home 
Secretary and Sir R. Peel, were the Duke of Wellington, Lord Stan- 
ley, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Jer- 
sey, Sir E. Knatchbull, Lord Fitzgerald, the Earl of Denbigh, the 
Chancellor of the Exchecuer, the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and Viscount Lowther. The Attorney-General was present, 
as also were Mr. Maule, the Solicitor of the Treasury, and Colonel 
Rowan, the Police Commissioner. Mr. Hall, the chief magistrate 
of Bow-street, was also present. ‘The investigation was, of course, 
strictly private, and no particulars of what occurred at the Home- 
office transpired officially. It was, however, ascertained that, upon 
being interrogated, he still refused to give either his name or resi- 
dence, or to make any admission on the subject of the charge ; but 
during the examination of the persons who witnessed the transaction, 
it appeared that a youth who happened to be in the park at the mo- 
ment of the prisoner’s apprehension had followed him to the station- 
house, and subsequently to the Home-office, and had recognised him 
to be a person of the name of Francis. On the prisoner being 
pressed as to whether that was not his name, he, after considerable 
hesitation, admitted the fact. The youth was then questioned as to 
his knowledge of the prisoner, when he stated that the prisoner’s 
father resided at No. 100, Titchfield-street. 

Inspector Pearce, A division, was instantly despatched to the above 
address, which he found to be correct; and shortly before ten o'clock 
the father, who is a very respectable, honest-looking man, came 

“down to the® Home-office in a state of the deepest anxiety. 
He was not examined before the council on Monday night as the evi- 
dence was already sufficient for a remand, but it was stated that he 
(the father) was connected with Covent-garden Theatre, and that his 
son, was by trade a carpenter, but could in no way account for his 
extraordinary conduct. Hehad never heard him make any allusion to 
her Majesty, or express any dislike to the Queen or the Government ; 
the prisoner had been absent from his family for more than six 
‘weeks past, and he (the father) happened to be at Deptford when 
he was nformed that a youth, who was believed to be his son, had 





committed this crime. Scarcely believing the possibility of the 
thing, he nevertheless hurried up to town, and the first certain news 


‘he had heard of his son for'so many weeks turned out to be that he 


was in the hands of justice charged with this most serious offence. 
At first an attempt was made, probably from a humane motive, to 
lead the poor man to believe that he was mistaken ; but it ultimately 
turned out that his fears were too true. When asked about the re- 
sidence of his son, he said he did not know. The last he had heard 
of him was three or four weeks ago, when he lived in Great Port- 
land-street.. Shortly before the proceedings in council terminated, 
the Duke of Wellington left the Home-office in his cab to proceed to 
Buckingham Palace. After an absence of about half-an-hour, his 
grace returned to the Home-office, shortly after which the council 
broke up, and the prisoner was removed by the back of the office 
through King-street and the streets, at the back of the Abbey to 
Tothill-fields; consequently, the large crowd that had collected in 
front of the Home-office, in Whitehali, were spared the opportunity 
of venting their feelings of rage and execration upon him. When 
the prisoner arrived at Tothill-fields, the governor, Lieutenant Tracy, 
placed him in a separate cell, leaving a turnkey to watch him. A 
courier was.in attendance to convey the intelligence to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Marl de Grey, immediately on the breaking-up 
of the council. 

Intelligence of the desperate attempt flew like wildfire through- 
out the metropolis; and in a very short time the various members 
of the Royal family, as well as several of the foreign ambassadors, 
besides large numbers of the nobility, &c., hastened to the palace, 
for the purpose of congratulating the Queen and Prince Albert on 
their providential deliverance; and throughout the evening a dense 
concourse of persons of all classes, amongst whom were a number of 
elegantly-dressed women, surrounded the gates of the palace, all of 
whom appeared to be animated by one feeling of abhorrence of the 
individual who had thus made the regicidal attempt. 

The prisoner, who was' narrowly watched, passed a very quiet 
night, and although often visited by the governor, he did not enter 
into any conversation, or make the least allusion to his diabolical 
offence, or the motives by which he was actuated. He was stripped, 
and most carefully searched, when he first arrived at the prison, but 
nothing was found on his person of a suspicious character. 

At a quarter before 12 o’clock on Tuesday morning, the prisoner 
was conveyed in a hackney-coach, in the custody of Lieut. Tracy, 
the Governor of Tothill-street prison, and two policemen, to the 
Home-oftice, for further examination before the Privy Council, 
which met at 12 o’clock ; and it was astonishing to every one present 
to observe the remarkably calm, cool, and firm manner in which he 
conducted himself. After he left the hackney-coach, and whilst 
waiting for theassembling of the Council, two policemen kept close 
hold of his arm but there was not the least tremour, not the least 
apparent sensation of fear, or dread of inquiry. No one, of course, 
was allowed to ask the prisoner any question, and whilst waiting 
to be examined before the Privy Council, he kept a profound silence. 
The crowd in front of the Home-office was very considerable, but no 
one, under any circumstances, was allowed to enter; and, by order, 
two policemen, who were stationed at the door, peremptorily refused 
admission to every one not personally*concerned in the inquiry. 
Applications from those connected with the public press to be pre- 
sent at the examination were also peremptorily refused. 

A few minutes before 12 o’¢lock orders wet 
prisoner into the room where the examination was’to take place. 
heard this order with the greatest coolness and apparent indifference. 
At 120’clock the Lord Chancellor left the House of Lords, and 
proceeded to the Home-office. A great number of other members 






of the Privy Council had at this time assembled, and the examination 


proceeded, ee 
The examination of the prisoner occupied from a quarter after 
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Examination of Francis 


twelve to a quarter past four o’clock in the afternoon; and during 
the whole of that period the crowd in Whitehall continued un- 
diminished. : 

At half-past four o’clock, the few persons on the parade had their 
attention drawn to the opening of the wicket door of the Home- 
office, and the instant emerging of the prisoner from thence, having 
on each side of him one of the turnkeys above spoken of, and pre- 
ceded by Lieut. Tracy, carrying in his hand the warrant for the 
prisoner's commitment. ‘The prisoner held down his head as he 
traversed the garden, but still sufficient of his face could be seen to 
convince all who saw him that he felt but slighly the highly dan- 
gerous position in which he had placed himself. The induction of 
the prisoner into the hackney coach was but the work of a mo- 
ment, and the two turnkeys having followed him in, Lieut. Tracy 
mounted the box and desired the coachman, in a loud voice, to drive 
to ‘‘ Newgate.”? The progress of the prisoner from the park to the 
place of his confinement was scarcely noticed, so adroitly had his 
removal been managed. 

The warrant of commitment charged ‘‘ John Francis’? with 
“ shooting at our Sovereign Lady Victoria the Queen, with a pistol 
loaded with powder and ball.” 

On the arrival of the cab near the prison, the driver, in conse- 
quence of alterations which were being made in the wooden pave- 
ment opposite Newgate, pulled up at the end of the Old Bailey, and 
the prisoner descended, and walked between two of the gaolers of 
the House of Correction, with Lieut. Tracy, the governor of the 
prison, behind him. His appearance attracted not the slightest at- 
tention, so private was the whole affair kept, and he was taken 
into Newgate and the doors closed after him, without one person 

_ following him from the end of the Old Bailey to the prison steps. 
_ Upon entering the anti-room, or hall. his handcuffs were taken off, 
when he sat down on a form, and gazed with the most perfect sang 
Froid on the objects around him. During the time the preliminary 
arrangements were making previous to his being taking to his cell, 
he conversed with the gaolers with apparent indifference generally ; 
but once or twice he asked questions in a rather excited manner. His 


sojourn here lasted oT aa of an hour, and owing to the hurry in- » 


» cident to his removal we had scarcely an opportunity of speaking 
with him, but he seemed rather to avoid the notice of a stranger, an 





before the Privy Council. 


averted his face. His appearance denoted neither agitation nor the 
slightest want of self-possession. 

There have been sore doubts expressed as to whether the pistol 
actually went off; but these misgivings were cleared up yesterday by 
the evidence of Mr. Fitzgerald, a highly-respectable gentleman, who 
swore that he was not more than ten yards off when Francis aimed at 
her Majesty, and that he distinctly heard the report. This evidence 
was strengthened by the testimony’of Colonel Wylde and two gun- 
smiths, who declared the pistol to have been recently discharged. 

Almost immediately after the perpetration of the crime on Monday, 
a female of respectable demeanour, whose name was not mentioned, 
applied to one of the park-keepers, and requested to be directed to 
the police-station, as she was desirous of making an important state- 
ment respecting the attempt on the Queen’s life, having been buta 
short distance from the prisoner when he fired the pistol. ‘She stated 
that she resided in Gray’s-inn-lane, and said she was walking up and 
down Constitution-hill, waiting to see her Majesty on her return to 
Buckingham-palace, when her notice was drawn to the prisoner and 
another man, who wore a flannel jacket. She then heard the prisoner 
say, ' Damn the Queen; why should she be such an expense to the 
nation? itis to support her in such grand style that us poor persons 
have to work hard.?? At that moment her Majesty’s carriage came 
in sight, and on the Queen passing the prisoner, he took from under 
his coat a pistol, which he instantly discharged. The female added 
that she distinctly saw the flash, but at the instant she became so 
confused and alarmed that she did not hear the report. 

The following particulars, all more or less relating to the event, 
are gleaned from various sources :— 

It is stated that on Sunday last, as the Queen and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert were returning from the Chapel Royal, a letter 
from a bystander among the crowd that had assembled to obtain a 
glimpse of aoyalty was thrown into the carriage, which, it is said, 





contained threatening matter, and caused great alarm. The contents, 
however, were carelully concealed from the public, for fear of produc- 
ing any unpleasant anxiety in the minds of her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects. Means will be taken to compare the handwriting of the pri- 
soner Francis with that of the letter. 


A pistol was seen in the prisoner’s possession on Sunday morning, 








at the St. Ann’s Coffee-house, Oxford-street. He was observed to, 
place it carefully under his coat when he left the house. 

On Monday, after the ‘attempt, we are told that her Majesty’s de. 
meanour, and that of her illustrious consort, underwent no change 
on their return to the palace ; and they expressed their intention of 
joining the royal dinner party. The event did not make any difference 
in the arrangements of the Court. 

The house of the prisoner’s father was minutely searched on Mon. 
day night and again on Tuesday morning, but nothing whatever of a 
suspicious character was found. Colonel Arbuthnot’ and Colonel} 
Wylde were close to the Royal carriage when the pistol was fired 
and the prisoner was so close to them, that the smoke came into 
their faces; had the shot «taken effect, it would have been more 
likely to have injured one of them than either her Majesty or her 
Royal Consort. The Privy Council have’ given instructions'to the 
Commissioners of Police, to cause the most full and rigid investiga. 
tion into every circumstance connected with the atrocious deed, 
The prisoner has been under the notice of the police for the last day 
or two, having been seen loitering about the parks ; and on Sunday 
last he was observed by one of the police-serjeants on duty, to pulk 
out of his pocket something that appeared like a pistol, as the Royal 
cortege was passing. This circumstance was mentioned, but the 
inference drawn from it was, that he contemplated suicide; there- 
fore orders were given to notice his actions, and this accounts for 
the silence observed as to the occurrence. 

It appears that, previous to her Majesty’s return to the Palace, 
the assassin had attracted some attention, by making use of improper 
language, saying that the Queen lived upon the vitals of the people, 
and at the same time making use of the most abusive epithets towards 
her. The policeman had, about a quarter of an hour prior to the 
occurrence, noticed the prisoner leaning on the pump, and was per- 
suaded, by his somewhat strange behaviour, to watch him, it being 
his (the constable’s) opinion that he intended to destroy himself. 
As the Queen’s carriage approached, the constable noticed the pri- 
soner vacate his post and fumble in his pockets. He then hastened 
towards him, having a presentiment that something was about to 
happen; and when within ten yards of him, the villain fired a pistol 
in the direction of the carriage. The policeman immediately seized 
him, and was assisted almost immediately afterwards by a soldier, as 
before stated ; and in less than two minutes from the time of the 
attempt he was housed in the Palace, being taken into the lodge. 
ae pistol was what is commonly called a Boliter pisto!, with [flint 
ock, 

It was stated that he exactly answered the description given of the 
person who made an attempt to assasinate her Majesty in the 
park on Sunday evening. We were not inclined to credit this story 
of a previous attempt on her Majesty's life, but, on inquiry, we find 
that it was too true that such an attempt was made; but, as her 
Majesty was not aware of it, the circumstance was not allowed to 
transpire. Upon this occasion, however, both her Majesty and 
Prince Albert were perfectly aware of the attempt, and in fact per- 
ceived the pistol flash. Her Majesty, however, displayed her usual’ 
presence of mind, and did not betray the least symptom of alarm. 

It was quickly rumoured that the prisoner had associates in his 
crime, and tbat a clue had been obtained to their discovery. One of 
them, a tall individual, who was seen in his company in the park, 
was stated to be in custody. é 

According to the information of persons who had been present at 
the attempt made by Oxford, the spot where the present outrage oc- 
curred was not ten yards distant from that place. A vast number of 
persons had been drawn to the place, and the expressions of abhor- 
rence at the attempt were unanimous. 

In the course of the evening, the Secretary of State informed the 
Lord Mayor of the occurrence as follows :— : ; 

- ‘« Whitehall, May 30, eight o’clock, p.m. 

“My Lorp Mayor,—It is my duty toinform your Lordship that 
her Majesty, on her return from the park this evening, was shot at 
on Constitution-hill. The criminal has been apprehended; and 
your Lordship will rejoice to hear that her Majesty is safe and un- 
hurt.—I bave the honour to be, my Lord Mayor, your faithful ser- 
vant, “J, R. G. GrawHam. 
“ee 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.” 





BEHAVIOUR OF HER MAJESTY AFTER THE ATTEMPTED -’ 
ASSASSINATION. : 

As soon as the Queen and Prince Albert had returned to the Pa-. 
lace, Count Mensdorf went over in one of the royal carriages to the 
Duchess of Kent, at Clarence House, St. James’s ; and after coms 
municating in the most delicate manner what had occurred, instantly 
returned to Buckingham Palace with her Royal Highness, who was 
received by her Majesty (whose nerves did not appear in the slightest 
degree shaken) in the most warm, affectionate, and, at the same 
time, cheerful manner. The Duchess of Kent was, on the other 
hand, deeply affected, and fell upon her Majesty’s neck, shedding a 
flood of tears. The Queen, however, gaily caressed her royal mo- 
ther, and assured her that she had not sustained the slightest alarm 
or inconvenience, and that there were no grounds for alarm. 

Her Majesty had a dinner party and an evening party fixed for 
last night. The dinner party took place; but the evening party was 
put off by the Queen’s command. A great deal of excitement per- 
vaded the Palace during the evening. The attempt of the previous 
day had been ‘‘ hushed up;” and although it was known that some- 
thing had occurred, few persons, even within the walls of the Palace, 
had been made acquainted with the circumstance. The second at- 
tempt, however, precluded all concealment, and considerable alarm 
was experienced at the determined spirit which had induced the mis- 
creant again to endanger the life of their beloved Sovereign. — 

Requisitions were got up on Tuesday in most of the principal 
parishes for meetings to be held, to agree to addresses of congratula- 
tion to her Majesty on her providential escape. The individual ex- 
pressions of loyalty and attachment were everywhere heard with great 
fervency. : 

Let us hope that the late sad event, while it has excited so much 
highly-painful feeling in every quarter, will yet, in the demonstrations 
of loyalty and attachment to her Majesty which it has been the means 
of calling forth, prove to our Sovereign how deeply implanted are 
feelings of reverence and affection for her person in the hearts of the 
vast body of her people. : in, 

The circumstance has given rise to the development of a trait in 
her Majesty’s character which we venture to say will not soon be 
forgotten. It would seem that on Monday morning, before proceeds 
ing to take her accustomed airing, her Majesty became aware of what 
had happened the previous day. Actuated, however, by a high: sense 
of heroism and duty, her Majesty would not allow the circumstance, 
alarming as it was, to prevent her from taking her usual out-of-door 
exercise ; but at the same time, with a fine generosity, she would not 
suffer the lady in waiting (Lady Portman, we understand) to accom- 
pany her, lest in doing so she might share the threatened danger. 
We feel sure that it is no flattery to say that a finer instance of 
mingled heroism and generosity than this it would be difficult to find; 
and it will deepen, if possible, the affection and the admiration so 
universally felt for her Majesty’s character by her subjects. 

‘As early as 8 o’clock on Tuesday morning, numbers of respectable 
persons began to congregate in front of the entrance of Buckingham 
Palace, and before 10 o'clock the carriages of the nobility and gentry 
began to arrive at the private entrance of the Palace. Towards 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, the crowd collected in the front of the 
Palace continued rapidly to increase, in the anticipation that her 
Majesty would, notwithstanding the fearful attempt at her destruc- 
tion, ‘still continue to take her accustomed airing, and we are happy 
to say the public expectation was not disappointed. Precisely at 
twenty-five minutes to 5 o'clock, the side gates at the north-eastern 
wing of the Palace were suddenly thrown open, and the Royal out- 
riders appeared in scarlet liveries, preceding the Royal carriage (an 
open barouche), drawn by four horses and postilions, which con- 
tained her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Duke of Saxe Meiningen, 
all the servants being in scarlet liveries. : 

‘The appearance of the Royal carriage emerging from the gateway, 
was the signal for one long, loud, and continued shout of hurrabs, 
accompanied by the waving of handkerchiefs and hats, and many 
were the loyal aspirations heard from the crowd of ‘ God preserve 
the Queen,” Her Majesty, we rejoice to assure our readers, ap- 
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ings by repeatedly bowing in every direction from which the cheering 
ted. 
a ng M fate, we regret to say, looked rather pale, and not so well as 
Saturda: ne 
*"in the evening her Majesty visited the Deere, : 2 
duced an enthusiastic demonstration of the feelings, which, at this 
moment, must be universal among her subjects. fore the com- 
mencement of the opera, and before her Majesty’s arrival, “ 
save the Queen” was sung with great effect by the whole strength of 
the company. During the first scene of the piece her Majesty and 
Prince Albert were observed to enter the Royal box. The whole 
audience, which was crowded, instantly rose, and received her with 
a burst of acclamations which seemed to shake the walls of the 
theatre. As if by a sudden impulse, the business of the scene was 
suspended—the whole yocal band who had been engaged in singing 
the national anthem, instantly filled the stage, an’ gan it once 
more. During its performance every phrase applicable to the occa- 
sion was enthusiastically responded to; and it concluded amid the 
shouts of the audience, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs in 
every part of the house. We never saw this theatre pom so splen- 
did an appearance as at this moment. The fair and graceful occu- 
pants of every box were standing in its front, and showing by their 
animated gestures how much they partook of, the general excite- 
ment. This gratifying scene lasted for several minutes. — 
It is a fact worth mentioning, that on Sunday last, during a sermon 
reached by the Rev. Mr. Smith, at big | Church, Queen-street, 
Holborn, on the restoration of King Charles IT., the reverend preacher 
very zealously, and it may almost be said prophetically took up 
the subject of the Divine protection of kings, and after alluding to 
the nair-breadth escapes of the sovereigns of the illustrious house of 
Hanover, he particularly alluded to the attempt of the lunatic Oxford 
against the life of her Majesty: and after urging that loyalty was not 
merely required by the laws of man, but also by the commandments 
of God, said that the all-seeing eye of Providence was ever watching 
over the safety of the Lord’s anointed ; and that the same Providence 
which had hitherto shielded our beloved Queen, would guard her 
from similar attempts. It is rather remarkable that within twenty- 
four Bouse the recent attempt was made, and so providentially frus- 
trated. , , 
So great was the anxiety in the City on Monday night, imme- 
diately the report gained circulation, that her Majesty’s life had 
been a second time attempted by the hand of an assassin, that many 
of the principal tradesmen got copies of the letter of Sir James 
Graham, and exhibited them in their windows. Many of the omni- 
Pes and short stage drivers got copies, and posted them on their 
vehicles, 
On Tuesday morning the Lord Mayor forwarded copies of. the 
letter from Sir J. Graham, conveying the information of the traitor- 
ous attempt on her Majesty’s life, to the Governors of the Bank of 
England, and to the Directors of the East India Company, upon 
which the executive of each body took steps to call a meeting to con- 
gratulate her Majesty on her providential escape. A copy was also 
posted at the temporary Royal Exchange, in Broad-street, as official 
information to the merchants. Parochial requisitions were got up 
during the day in most of the principal parishes, for meetings to agree 
to addresses. The individual expressions of loyalty, attachment, 
and detest,tion of the meditated crime, were fervent and general, 
and, as an instance of the strong and general feeling manifested by all 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects, it may be here mentioned that on 
the assembliug of the Working en’s class, at Exeter Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, immediately before the lesson on singing commenced, 
the whole class spontaneously rose, cheering, and demanded “‘ God 
save the Queen,” before they began the lesson. They called on 
the spectators in the gallery of the Hall to stand up, and then 
sung the National Anthem in the most enthusiastic manner. 
ba cheeers were most vociferously renewed before they sat 
own, 
At the close of the inquiry before the Privy Council on Tuesday, 
the noble lord who presided, addressed the prisoner, and after the de- 
positions had been read over, told him that what he had*just heard 
read would close the inquiry for that time. If he pleased to ask the 
witnesses any question, or have, any of them recalled, he was at 
liberty to do so. The prisoner intimated that he had no questions to 
ask. He was then told that he might make any statement, or say 
what he pleased in answer to the charge, but he was strictly cautioned 
that what he said would be taken down and produced in evidence 
against him at the trial. The prisoner replied, “Then I shall say 
nothing now ;” and the warrant of commitment having been made 
out, this closed the proceedings. 
On Wednesdaymorning the father of the prisoner went to the Home- 
office for an order of admission to Newgate to have an interview wit! 
his son. He says that the prisoner is not twenty years of age until 
next November, that he was always a very steady lad, and he is 
utterly at aloss to Ppaging what could have prompted him to the 
commision of such a heinous offence. He (the prisoner) left his 
father about six weeks since, but during that time he generally dined 
with him on the Sunday, but nothing remarkable was observed either 
in his conduct or conversation. He has only been out of work for 
the last few days. He (the father) was informed at the Home-office 
that the Home Secretary had no authority to give an order of ad- 
mission to see a prisoner in Newgate, but that he must apply to the 
city aldermen. 
The following particulars, respecting the man charged with the 
commission of this atrocious crime, may be completely relied upon. 
The prisoner’s real name is John Francis, and he is about 20 years 
of age. On the 14th of January last, he engaged the second floor 
back room, at the house of Mr. Foster, a respectable master tailor 
residing at 105, Great Titchfield-street, Marylet one, and he occupied 
that room with another young man named William Elam, and they 
jointly paid the rent. @ prisoner was considered a good tem- 
pered, inoffensive young man, and came home regularly to his 
meals, and he was never out late at night. One person of a rather 
superior class of society, from his dress and general appearance, has 
latterly been in the habit of visiting him, and remained for some 
time along with him in his room, but no parcels were ever sent to 
him, as ap from very particular inquiry made upon the subject 
by the police, During the last few weeks the prisoner has been 
backward in paying his rent, but Mr. Foster, from his good opinion 
of him, did not press him upon the subject, and on Saturday last 
the arrears amounted to 4s. The prisoner’s conduct during the 
last few days appears to have been most extraordinary. He had 
been all along getting his livlihood by working as a journeyman 
carpenter, but on Monday week he prangad a shop and parlour at 
No. 63, Mortimer-street, which adjoins Great Titchfield-street, at 
the weekly rent of 24s., and expressed his intention to open in the 
trade of a tobacconist. He then employed a painter to put his name 
over the door, as it now appears, ‘ La qron, atone apes and ex- 
pressed his intention to open the shop on Thursday morning. In 
the meantime he caused cards to be Petes, and a great quantity of 
snuff, tobacco, cigars, and such articles were sent in, and on Thurs- 
day morning the shop was opened, and the prisoner attended in it 
all day. On that night, having closed the shop, he went home to bed, 
as usual, and the next morning he again proceeded to the snuff shop, 
and remained there until his fellow lodger had gone to work, and he 
was then seen to go up into his room, and remain there a short time, 
when he aso left the house. Upon the young man Elam returning, 
he found that his box had been broken open, and that five pounds 
ten, in gold, had been stolen. He immediately ave information to 
Mr. Forster, his landlord, who at once proceeded to the snuff shop, 
in Mortimer-street, when he found the prisoner sitting in a. most un- 
concerned manner, behind the counter. He immediately said to him, 
“What have you been about? I su pose you know what I have 
come here for?” The prisoner immedi cart replied, ‘‘ Oh, I suppose 
you want the money;” and he directly pulled out the gold, and gave 
it to Mr. Foster, who then told him not to enter his house an 
more. The prisoner expressed some anxiety about his boxes, an 
said he supposed Mr Foster would not object to letting him have 
them. Mr. Foster suspecting, from the discovery that had been 
made, that the ae might have committed some other depreda- 
tions, that would be discovered by searching his boxes, determined 
upon retaining possession of them; and he told him that he would 
tuke care of them for him, but that he should not have possession of 
them for the present, and he went away. It appears that on this 
same day the persons of whom the Beoner had purchased the arti- 
cles to stock his shop, and to whom he had promised immediate pay- 
ment, came to him and insisted upon receiving the amount of their 
goods. He told them he was unable to pay them, and they insisted 
on having back their propery; and the whole of the goods were ac- 
cordingly removed, and the shop cleared. This occurred in the latter 
part of the day, and about dusk on Friday evening the prisoner shut 
up the shop, and was seen to walk away. He then, it appears, not 
having the opportunity, for the reason above stated, of going to his 


and her presence pro- 


own lodgings, Proccesed to a coffee-shop at the end of Oxford-street, 
where he hired a room, and where he remained until yesterday, when 
the desperate act was committed. It has already been stated that 
the police obtained access to his apartment in Titchfield-street, and 
that they searched his boxes, but although, for the sake of establish- 
ing the identity of the accused, it was deemed advisable that they 
should be taken charge of by the police, we are enabled to state that 
there was nothing at all suspicious discovered in his boxes, and the 
contents were merely dirty linen, and some scraps, and poetry, and 
other writings of no importance, and nothing of a political tendency 
was discovered. The conduct of the prisoner in engaging the snuff 
shop, was looked upon by the persons who knew him as a very sin- 
Ar wed proceeding, as it was known that he had not the slightest know- 
ledge of that business, and was entirely without means to carry it on; 
and it is supposed that, being pressed for the money by the parties of 


whom he had obtained the goods, he was induced on the Friday 
morning to the money of his companion, under the circum- 
stances above described. 





DEMONSTRATION OF LOYALTY AT THE VARIOUS THEATRES. 

The news of the attempt on the life of her gracious Majesty, was 
communicated to the lessees of the various theatres during the even- 
ing; and at the Olympic Theatre, the moment it was made known to 
r. Baker, the stage-manager, the entire company were mustered on 
the stage, and the Anthem was sung, the audience joining in the 
chorus in the most enthusiastic manner. 

At the English at aet Mr. Vining addressed the audience on the 
same subject, and National Anthem was sung with a correspond- 
ing enthusiasm by the actors and the audience. 

At the New Strand Theatre, the band played the National Anthem, 
without the vocal aid, the singers being absent. 

At the Queen’s, Surrey, Victoria, and Sadler’s Wells, similar de- 
monstrations of loyalty were manifested. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Portsmoutn, June 2.—The Actwon, 26, may be expected 
to arrive from the Brazils about the end of June. Letters 
from her of the 25th February state that her freight of dollars 
and gold bars would amount to nearly two millions; she was 
then at Sans Blas and was to touch at all the northern ports, 
leaving Rio de Janeiro for England. 

The only vessel at Plymouth fitting for foreign service is the 
brig Philomel, 10, Commander Sullivan, destined to proceed to 
the South American station, on surveying service. 

The Winchester, 52, Capt. Eden, will be paid the usual ad- 
vance of wages on Thursday, and proceed in the ensuing week 
to the Cape of Good Hope, to relieve the Southampton frigate. 
Rear- Admiral the Hon. J. Percy, with his Secretary, Mr. Dyer, 
have arrived here. 

The Talbot, 26, Capt. Sir T. Thompron, Bart., and Cleopatra, 
26, Capt. C. Wyvil, are rapidly getting manned at Chatham. 
Several of the crews of the Benbow and Comus have joined 
those ships. 

The Malabar, 72, Capt. Sir G. Sartorious, destined for the 
Brazils, remains ready for departure in Plymouth Sound, 
awaiting further orders. It is said she will take out a new 
Consul for Bahia. 

The Imaum, 72, is being proceeded with, in order to be sent 
to Jamaica, to receive the broad pendant of Commodore the 
Honourable H. Byng, as a receiving-ship, in lieu of the Mag- 
nificent, 

The Dee is 


Fepeng at Woolwich as a steam transport, to 
be commande 


by Mr. Thomas Driver, master, R.N., destined 
by report to take troops to Canada. 

The Fly, 18, Capt. Price Blackwood, with her cutter tender, 
Bramble, 10, arrived in Funchal Roads, Maderia, on the 20th 
April, and left again on the 24th, for the Cape of Good Hope 
and Torres Straits, on a voyage of discovery. 

The brig tender, Nautilus, 10, Lieut. Paulson, has returned 
from the Sussex coast to re-victual, having been employed in 
protecting the fishery in that quarter. 

The cutter Sylvia, Commander Sherringham, has proceeded 
on surveying service, off the adjacent coast. 

The President, 52, is ordered to be docked and surveyed, to 
ascertain her fitness for re-commissioning. 

The Crocodile, 27, troop-ship, Mr. Elson, master, has had 
her orders countermanded, and is now to go-to Halifax and 
Quebec, 

The Columbia steam-vessel is ordered to be prepared for 
commission, by Capt. W. Owen, for surveying service on the 
coast of Ireland. 

At Spithead—Crocodile. 

In Harbour—St. Vincent, Victory, Excellent, Royal George 
yacht, Winchester, Albatross, Satellite, Echo, Volcano, and 
Nautilus. 

Tue Wreck or tHE Royat Georce.—During the past 
week a considerable portion of the loose timbers have been 
brought up and landed at the Dockyard. It is expected that 
during the summer the wreck will be so completely removed 
that the anchorage will be quite clear. A long brass 24- 
pounder, that formed part of the armament of this ill-fated 
ship, has been mounted on the King’s battery, on a carriage 
made from a portion of the wreck. ‘The gun was cast in 1743, 
and appears to be but very little injured by its lengthened im- 
mersion. 

Branpinc Deserters.—A circular has been issued from the 
Horse-Guards, recommending that the marking of deserters 
shall hereafter be conducted on an uniform system throughout 
the army, and directing attention to an instrument recently 
invented. This instrument, which is of brass, is shaped at the 
end into the form of the letter D, from the outline of which is 
protruded, by means of a spring, a series of needle points, 
which are regulated by a screw at the end, and by turning 
which their length may be increased or diminished. By pul- 
ling back this nut, after the points are regulated, they recede 
into the box, when the instrument may he considered charged. 
Aslight pressure on a small brass lever delivers the needle 
oints, inflicting a puncture on the skin the exact shape of the 
Instrument. These punctures, on being rubbed with a mark- 
ing fluid, composed of a quarter of a pound of pulverised in- 
digo, two sticks of Indian ink, and enough water to render it 
iquid, leave an indelible D upon the arm or hand of the de- 
serter. This punishment is only to be administered on parade 
in the presence of the men; in the cavalry by the trumpet- 
major, and in the infantry by the bugle-major, who are to be 
instructed by the medic officer how to apply the instrument. 
It is, moreover, only to be inflicted in the presence of the sur- 
geon. If marking deserters is considered indispensable, there 
is no possible means by which it can be accomplished with less 
pain and more certainty.— United Service Gazette. 

Tue Scots’ Fusizer Guanps.—The Fusilier Guards were 
reviewed on Wednesday morning at eight o’clock, in Hyde 
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Park, before his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Colonel- 
in-Chief, the Duke of Wellington, several general 5 je 
and a brilliant staff. His Royal Highness arrived on the 
Sows precisely at eight o'clock, when the regiment was 
rawn up in line. The Prince, accompanied by his staff, 
having closely inspected the troops, took up a position 
in another part of the park, when the regiment marched 
past in slow and quick time. The two battulions then 
went through various evolutions, after which! they formed 
into two columns, and threw out skirmishers, who 
commenced a brisk fire, as if to repel an attack; the 
columns then again formed in line, the skirmishers having re~ 
treated, and a great deal of desultory firing took place. The 
regiment then formed into two solid squares, and prepared to 
receive cavalry, and after several volleys were fired, again 
formed into line. The Prince looked remarkably well, and ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified at the manner in which the 
regiment had performed the various evolutions. The early 

our at which the review took place, prevented the concourse 
of persons being great at the commencement; but before it 
terminated, an immense assemblage had collected together. 
The beautiful appearance of the morning, and the splendid 
attire of the numerous general officers, gave to the whole a 
most brilliant and animated appearance. Prince Albert and 
the Duke of Wellington were most enthusiastically cheered, 
both of whom acknowledged the same by repeatedly bowing 
most respectfully to the vast multitude around them. 








A Bovaquer rrom THE Gops.—The Dublin papers relate the fol- 
lowing circumstance as having occurred in the course of the perform- 
ance at Mr. Balfe’s benefit, in the Theatre Royal, on Monday 
evening :—“It has lately become the fashion here for the fair ones 
of the boxes to fling bouquets of choice flowers on the stage in 
honour of those vocalists who have become more than common 
favourites. Thus, during the recent Italian engagement, the stage 
ni tly was literally strewed with ‘‘all sorts of dais es and delivate 
be ij but ic was reserved for a deity in the gallery last night to 
afford a practical satire on this absurd custom, which, we think, will 
Et a period to it here. When the enthusiasm created by Miss 

emble’s performance was at its height, there dropprd from the 
Spent Taunt Bot a garland of roses—but a good subs untial bunch 
of radishes—the voluntary tribute of some enamoured greengrocer to 
melody and beauty! Miss Kemble raised the precious offering, which 
she did not press to her bosom, as is the custom; but handed it to 
Balfe, amid shouts of laughter from every part of the .ouse, the stage 
included. 

The Times remarks, with reference to the recent attempt on the 
Queen’s life :—"* We cannot but feel pleased and proud of the warm 
feelings which this attempt has everywhere called forth. East and 
west—Parliament and ‘working men’s cla ses’—the levee and the 
theatres—we are happy to see vie with each other in the display of 
enthusiasm towards the person of our Queen, and indignation at the 
atrocious and deliberate attempt, which has been so providentially 
frustrated. And on this, now, one word. Nothing could a more cruel 
or unjust than to allow our zeal for the safety of our Sovereign to 
transport us into the infliction of a punishment not authorised by 
the laws of the land or natural justice. If there is (or rather were) 
any doubt as to the deliberate intention of this miscreant to perpetrate 
the alleged crime, he should, of course, have the benefit of that 
doubt. If it become clear, by the evidence on the trial, that he is 
really beside himself, let him be dealt with accordingly. It is a belief 
we would gladly indulge in—it is the belief which first suggests itself 
on the mention of a crime so apparently devoid of motive. At the 
same time none would deprecate more strongly than ourselves the 
entering on this investigation with any determination to pardon— 
none would more entirely abhor that fatal promise of impunity which 
an over-lenient procedure in this instance would hold out to all those 
whose vanity or discontent, exaggerated into a kind of moral mad- 
ness, may tempt them to similar unnatural attempts. If it is not a 
clear wrong, it is an imperative duty to make an example.” 

A Map Butt —On Monday evening at six o'clock, a large black 
bullock was seen proceeding at a furious rate along Bermondsey- 
road, in the direction of Deptford. Men, women, and children, took 
to their heels, and left the road clear for the infuriated animal, which 
met with nothing to stop it until it arrived at the Windmill, in the 
Lower-road, Deptford, where it knocked down two boys, who were 
standing in the road, and alittle further on rushed at a woman, who 
was standing with an infant in her arms at her own door. The 
woman slipped in doors, and hastily shut to the door, but the 
beast rushing in with allits force against it, broke the panels in pieces, 
io the great terror of the poor woman. It then turned short round, 
and ran into a ditch, when a rope was thrown over its horns, and. 
with considerable difficulty, it was dragged out by the crowd that had 
collected. The poor brute plunged about so violently, that its captors, 
after fastening the rope to a post, vo | prudently stood out of its 
way until it became exhausted. It had gradually wound the rope 
round the post until it was, in every sense “‘wound up,” when the 
crowd, with the assistance of several policemen, succeeded in secur- 
ing it, and about 11 at night it was safely lodged in the slaughter- 
house of Mr. Beale, New King-street, Deptford. A mob of about 

persons accompanied it. 

Aw Autumn Sunset.—From the new work of Dickens, entitled 
the “Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit,” a book replete 
with the humorous utility of Boz, we extract the following beauti- 
ful passage :—“ It was pretty late in the autumn of the year, when 
the declining sun, struggling through the mist which had obscured it 
all day, looked down by 'y upon alittle Wiltshire village within an 
easy journey of the fair old town of Salis Like a sudden flash 
of memory or spirit kindling up the mind of an old man, it shed a 
glory upon the scene, in which its departed youth and freshness 
seemed to live again. e wet grass sparkled in the light ; the scanty 
patches of verdure in the hedges—where a few green twigs yet stood 
together bravely, resisting to the last the tyranny of nipping winds 
and early frosts—took heart and brightened up; the stream which 
had been dull and sullen all day long, broke out into acheerful smile; 
the birds began to chirp and twitter on the naked boughs, as though 
the ho creatures half believed that winter had gone by, and 


np 4 ad come already. The vane upon the tapering spire of the 
old church glistened from its lofty station in sympathy with the ge- 
neral the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of 


Jadness; and from 
light shone back upon the glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet 
buildings were the hoarding-place of twenty summers, and ali their 
ruddiness and warmth were stored within. Even those tokens of the 
season which speak emphatically of the coming winter, graced the 
dscape, and, for the moment, tinged its livelier features with no 
oppressive air of sadness. The fallen leaves, with which t he ground 
was strewn, gave forth a pleasant fragrance, and subduing all harsh 
sounds of distant feet and wheels, created a repose in gentle unison 
with the light scattering of seed hither and thither by the distant 
husbandman, and with e of the plough as it turned 
up the rich brown earth, and wrought a graceful pattern in the stub- 
bled fields. On the motionless branches of some trees, autumn ber- 
ries hung like clusters of coral beads, as in those fabled orchards 
where the fruits were jewels; others, stripped of all their garniture, 
stood, each the centre of its little heap of bright red leaves. wstehing 
their slow decay; others again, still wearing theirs, had them 
crunched and crackled up, as though the had been burnt; about the 
stems of some were piled in ruddy mounds, the apples hey had borne 
that year; while others (hardy evergreens this class) showed some- 
what stern and gloomy in their vigour, as charged by “‘ature with the 
admonition that it is not to her more sensitive and jo. us favourites, 
she grants the longest term of life. Still athwart their darker boughs 
the sun-beams struck out paths of serpet gold; anit the red light, 
mantling in among their swarthy branches, used them as foils to set 
its brightness off, and aid the lustre of the dying day. A moment, 
d its glory was no more. The sun went down beneath the long 
dark lines of hill and cloud which piled up in the west an airy city 
wall heaped on wall, and battlement on battlement; the light was all 
withdrawn; the shining church turned cold and dark; the stream 
forgot to smile ; the birds were silent; and the poms of winter dwelt 
on eve’ ing. An evening wind vores too, and the slighter branches 
cracked and rattled as they moved, in skeleton dances, to its moan- 
ing music. The withering leaves, no longer quiet, hurried to and fro 
in search of shelter from its chill pursuit; the labourer unyoked his 
horses, and with head bent down, trudged briskly home beside them; 
and from the cottage windows, lights began to glance and wink upon 
the darkening fields.” 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 





FRANCE. 

There is little news of interest in the Paris Papers. Some of the 
Opposition prints condemn the delay allowed by the Minister of Fi- 
nance to the contractors of the loan of one hundred and fifty millions 
of francs, being the first part of the loan of four hundred and fifty 
mi'lions authorised by the Chambers for the payment of each instal- 
ment. The period of one month is now increased to three months, 
the interest being reduced from 5 to 34 per cent. The Commerce re- 
marks, that whilst M. Lacave Laplagne was representing the finances 
of France to be in the worst condition, during the debates on the 
navy estimates, he was issuing a decree stating that the funds of the 
public treasurry exceedea the amount of the demands for the public 
service. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on Monday afternoon the Budget of 
Marine was voted, after a short discussion on the slavery question in 
the French Colonies. Tne Budget of French Finan_e was then en- 
tered upon, and the entire Budget ot Expences was expected to be 
passed at the close of the sitting. ‘ 7 . 

A report was prevalent in Paris that a conspiracy against the King 
of the French had been discovered at Vernon. The King was ahout 
to visit a cotton spinning manufactory of that town, which is close to 
the chateau of Bizy. Several of the workmen, it is said, plotted to 
make an attempt ou his life. Three were arrested, and the principal 
flung himselfinto the river and perished. The King visited the manu- 
factory in question with his suite, and nothing remarkable took 
place. i 

Tie Journal des Debats, of Tuesday, defends the Finance Minister 
from the charge of favouring M. Rothschild, by allowing the holders 
of the rest of the loan to delay the payment of their instalments, pay- 
ing bur 34 percent. in lieu of 5 per cent, during the delay. It explains 
that the French Treasury has 130.000,000 in the Bank, producing no 
interest, and does not want money. It wouldlose even the 3 per cent. 
interest on whatever was paid up regularly, as all no doubt would. 
Half the Joan of 150,000,000f. has heen paid, . 

The debate on railroads in the Chamber of Peers presents nothing 
remarkable; but M. Barthelwy and M, C. Dupin reminded the Go- 
vernment, that twenty years ago money had been voted for more than 
a dozen canals; that the estimates were but a small portion of the re- 
quisite expense; and that none of the canals were terminated. The 
sane would be the case were a dozen railroads to be attempted at 
once. 

The Moniteur de ! drmee mentions that the different brigades des- 
tined to form the corps of operations on the Marne would be concen- 
trated on the banks of the river immediately after their inspection by 
the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours in the first fortnight of August. 
The presence of the Princess on the frontiers of Luxemburg would 
coincide with the opening of the States of the Grand Duchy by the 
King of Holland, and it was thought that an interview between those 
illustrious personages would take place on that occasion. 


SPAIN. 

Barcelona journals of the 23rd and 24th ult. contain little news of 
interest. The féte of the operative weavers had passed off quietly, and 
we find no traces of the alarming state of things in that town des- 
cribed in the Bayonne papers of the 27th. The latter intimate that 
the Republic was about to be proclaimed in Barcelona, and that 
General Van Halen had been concentrating all the forccs at his dis- 
— in that city, having sent for reinforcements from all the strong- 

olds in Catalonia, leaving barely sufficient troops to perform garri- 
son duty therein. Some Madrid correspondence dwells on the 
excited feelings in Barcelona, and looks for some outbreak, and 
letters of Monday also mention that the tenor of the advices from 
Catalonia Jed to the conclusion that the ultra-Exaltados projected 
some movement. 

The project of the law for the permanent establishment of 90,000 
men and 40, men as a reserve, passed the Deputies by 80 
against 33 

The resignation of M. Surra, the Spanish Minister of Finance, and 
M. Camba, the Minister of War, was in consequence of the Congress, 
after a sitting of thirteen hours, having aan: on the 29th, the tol- 
lowing motion, by 85 to 78 voices;—“ The Congress declares that in 
the position in which the Ministry has placed itself, it wants, not- 
withstanding its good intentions, the influence and moral force 
necessary to insure the well-being of the country. There re- 
mains for it no alternative save retirement or the dissolution of 
the Cortes.” 

Ministers have as yet taken no resolution. 

M. Val'e hax been named Minister. of Finance ad interim. The 
duties of the War Minister have been cransferred ad interim to the 
Mims’er of Marme. y 
_ The King of Prussia will, says a letter from Berlin, commenee his 
journey to St. Petersburg on the 8th or 10th of next month. After 
Visiting some of the eastern provinces in his own kingdom he 
will embark at Dantzic, in the Russian Government. steamer 
pore, for Cronstadt, whence he will proceed to St. Peters- 

urgh. 

THE HAGUE, May 30, 

_ His Majesty the King went on Sarurday to Loetsdyk. It is be- 
lieved that his Majesty has gone to the Loo to welcome his father, 
King Wiliam Frederick, Count of Nassau, who was expected there 
en evening. The commission for receiving subscriptions for 

amburg has resolved that all contributions shall be handed over to 
the Con-ul of Hamburgh at Amsterdam ; the sum of 10,000 florins 
was paid in last week. On examining the project of law res- 
ao aloan for defraying the expence of an iron railroad from 

aestricht to the Prus-tan frontier, with a branch to Kerkesadr, 
most of the members of the second chamber have observed that, 
however willing they may be to promote any useful undertaking, 
yet in so important a matter as the present, they are called on to as- 
sent to a measure which may add a considerable burthen to the 
financial condition of the kingdom, which is already so much embar- 
rassed; they cannot come to a resolution without a fuller knowledge 
of the affair than they at present possess. 

The Minister of Finance has sent an order to the receiver of taxes, 
especting the mode to be adopted in receiving the contributions 
for Hamburgh. All the contributions are to be entered in a book 
and in ges numbered from one upwards: the receipt on unstamped 
paper for every sum must have the same number as that under which 
itis booked. A complete account is to he sent to the Minister every 
Saturday; the amount of each sum contributed, the name, initials, 
and marks, must be stated. 


HAMBURGH, MAY 25 

The Prussian Pioneers are now | aviig 
having completed the work whicl. they underiovk at the wish of the 
Senate. They are accompanied by the grateful acknowledgment of 
all those who observed their operations, especially of the authorities 
with whom they were es gt connected. The manner in which 
they blew u the wall of St. Peter’s Charch, without, affecting the 
steeple, which it was resolved to preserve, excited particular admira- 
tion. The police published a notice on the 27th, in which it states, 
that during the great disaster which had befallen Hamburgh, the 
agsistance of foreign workmen was extremely welcome, aud the 

indness of the authorities of the neighbouring states in renderi 
nis assistance will be ever gratefully remembered by the citizens o 
damburgh. At preeens there is no more want of the common class 
of labourers, ani this notice is therefore given, with a request to the 
ten i ‘9 pequeins those persons who oe think of 

coming to Hamburgh without the previous permission of the poli 
will be ordered to return to their homes: : norte 


TURKEY, 

We have received, via Vienna, a letter from Constantinople, dated 
the 11th ult., four days later than the advices by the vant Mail of 
the 2ist ult. This communication contains the curious statement, 
that Semi Pacha, the diplomatic agent of the Pacha of Egypt at the 

‘orte, had succeeded in his mission to induce the Ottomau Govern- 
ment to take off the hands of Mehemet Ali the six or seven ships ot 
tne line now rotting in the harbour of Alexandria; and as the price 
for this act of submission, the amount of the tribute was to be 
reduced. The old Pacha is stated to have the best of the bargai.a; as 
the vessels are scarcely sea-worthy, and were quite useless to him. 
Semi Pacha was expected to remain at Constantinople, having sent 
for his harem. It was rumoured in the Turkish capital that the 
Emperor of Russia had despatched an envoy to Circassia; but whe- 
ther to propose terms of peace, or to convey a fresh defiance, was not 
accurately ascertained; but it was supposed, tha: as General 
Tchernecheff, the Minister of War, iad: been appointed, with a 
reinforcement of 20,000 men, commander-in-chief of the’ Russian 
army in Circassia, that a renewal of hostilities might be expected, 


> n detachments, after 
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UNITED ST TKS. 

The Caledonia, Captain Lott, arrived at Liverpool on Sunday last, 
after a passage of ten days, having sailed from Boston at two o’ciock, 
PM., of the 16th, and from Halifax at five p M., of the 18th ult, She 
brought a double Canadian Muil, and 57 passengers. t 

The papers received by this ng included New York jour- 
nals to the 14th, Boston to the 16th, and Halifax to the 18th ult., 
inclusive, but they contain little matter of interest. Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s mission appeared to be progressing in a satisfactory manner. 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of State to the United States, had 
addressed letters to the Governors of Massachusetts and Maine 
alluding to the heavy expenses which had already attended the 
Boundary qurstion, and recommending that each State should ap- 

int a comuissioner to confer with the General Government on a 

‘line, or conventional line, by agreement with its terms, conditions,” 
&c. To this letter the Governor of Massachusetts answered, that 
the Executive of chat Commonwealth was already, by resolutions of 
the Legislature, authorised to do whatever might be necessary in the 
premises; and the Governor of Maine issued a proclamation con- 
vening the Legislature of that state on the 18th ult. — < 

The New York Herald notices a rumour that the disputed territory 
was to be purchased by England, for a sum supposed to be between 
1,000,000 dollars and 2,500,000 doilars. i 

The Secretary of State, according to instructions, had addressed a 
letter to the House of Representatives, together with a bill to provide 
a revenue from imports, &c. i " F 

No definite settlement is yet announced of the points involved in 
the questions of right of search or visitation. We are in possession of 
a variety of letters bearing on the matter at issue, but, considering 
the state of negotiations, deem it prudent to suppress their publica- 
tion at present. 

Nobody seems to expect any indemnification for the Creole negroes, 
who got away on their own account, and who merely enjoyed the 
protection of the laws of the land to which they fled in common with 
others. 

TEXAS. 

A private letter, received by the Solway, on Saturday, dated Gal- 
veston (Texas), lst May, has the following org :—* You will pro- 
bably have odd accounts as to the state of Texas, but in reality 
everything is safe and quiet here The Indians are beyond the fron- 
tier, and as to the Mexicans, the question is whether the Texans shall 
invade Mexico or not. The uncertainty as to war has put a complete 
stop to trade.” 

Another account, by the same conveyance, says the Texans were 
making great preparations for war, the sinews of which were much 
somo | in their country; on the other hand, Santa Anna was deter- 
mined to invade fexas. Advices from Tampico state that 500 men 
had left that place for Matamoras, where 400 men from the south 
were to join them, for the purpose of entering the enemy’s country. 
The brig Tahoka, on her passage from Tobasco, saw a Spanish man- 
of- war cruising in search of the Texan squadron. The former vessel 
met the Texan sea force, ger | of a ship, corvette, and two 
schooners, on the 19th of April, off Susal Castle, and the same day 
exchanged signals with a Spanish frigate steering westward Eight 
American citizens who were captured in the unfortunate Santa Fé 
expedition had been siberated. c : 

A proclamation has been issued by the President of Texas, declaring 
that all the ports of the Republic of Mexico on the eastern coast, 
from Tobasco in the state of Tobasco, to Matamoras, in the state of 
Tamaulipas, including those ports, and comprising the mouth of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, and the Brazos Santiago, and all the inlets, 
estancias, and passes on the said eastern coast of Mexico, and, from 
and after the date of such proclamation, namely, 26th of March, ina 
state of actual and absolute blockade by the armed vessels of the 
nation. 

CUBA, 

We learn from Manzanilla de Cuba, that a report had obtained 
there of a conflict between the soldiery and the black peasantry, in 
which fifty of the latter had been killed. It was stated that a number 
of runaway negroes had established themselves among a range of 
hills, about fifteen or twenty miles from St. Jago de Cuba, where 
they formed a settlement somewhat similar to that established 
among the back woods of Trelawny, near Dromilly, some years ago. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
A numerons meeting of the insurgents of Rhode Island was held at 
the Court House-parade, in Providence, the 12th ult., to hear a 
report from Washington. No fewer than four thousand to six thou- 
sano persons are said to have assembled at a few hours’ notice. After 
the report from the seat of the Federal Government had been read, 
the siege 4 resolutions were unanimously passed :—Resolved, That 
should another attempt be made to arrest an individual under that 
law, we hereby pledge ourselves, in the most solemn manner, to 
shield such persons from arrest, and if arrested or kidnapped, to 
rescue him from the demon who may pretend to hold him in custody, 
and to immediately visit such retributive justice to the offenders as 
the enormity of their crimes may demand. Resolved, that we will 
Support, protect, and defend Governor Thomas W. Dowir to the 
last ; that we will neither surrender him to the malice of his op 
nents; nor will we ever forget the firmness and wisdom, as well as 
moderation, which has marked his bearing to us, and to his oppo- 
nents, during all this excited war for liberty. 


ALGIERS. 
A letter from Algiers gives the following horrible account of the 
execvtion, on the 3rd instant, of a German who had been condemned 
to death for the murder of two of his comrades near Douera :—Mah- 
moud Chaouche, who had been executioner to the ex-Bey of Tittery, 
on hearing that he would have to perform his office on a Christian, 
became alarmed lest he might fail in his stroke, and have it imputed 
to him that he had wilfully prolonged the sufferings of the convict on 
account of his religion. When the criminal and the executioner ar- 
rived at the scaffold, where they had to wait tw nty-five minutes for 
the warrant of execution (a circumstance which the le ter does not 
account for), the contrast between the countenances of the two men 
was very remarkable. The German continued to smoke and con- 
verse with those around him with perfect ease, and even indifference, 
whilst Mahmoud displayed the greatest agitation. At length the fatal 
order arrived, and the German mounted the ladder with the utmost 
alacrity, and continued to smoke the cigar until his arms were bound, 
and the priest who attended him gave him his cross to kiss for the 
last time. Now followed a scene which it is impossible to depicture. 
Mahmoud’s first stroke was insufficient, and the efforts he made 
until he had completed the task were so horrible, that the surround- 
ing crowd uttered one universal cry of reprobation, und began to 
throw stones at the executioner The general indignation would have 
ended in another catastrophe, from the impression which Mahmoud 
had apprehended, bad not the mounted gendarmes attending the ex- 
ecution, by their great and powerful exertio s, kept off the people 
until the executioner was conducted to a place of security.— Galig- 
nani's Messenger. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

The Sydney acvices of the 2ad of February, received on Wednes- 
day, among other items of news, notice the net decrease in the colo- 
nial revenue during the past year, which is stated at £85,303. It is 
stated that the ordinary revenue had realised a net increase of 
£15,589, while the land revenue had sustained a net decrease of 
£73; The remaining amount of net decrease in the year accrued 
in the proceeds of sales which did not properly belong to revenue. 
Tracing the progress of the revenue of New South Wales from 1826 
to 1841, a statistical table relative to which is published in the Sydney 
Herald, it appears that throughout these 15 years only two instances 
of decrease ae occurred, and those were in 1838 and 1841, which in 
both cases was in the land revenue, the ordinary revenue of each havin 
in other respects increased. The general result of this table showe 
41n incr: ase in the fourteen years of £580,907, or « mean average in- 
crease of 57 per cent. per annum. The eighteenth half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Commercial Bankiog Company was held on the 2\st of 
January, and the report then presented to the shareholders stated 
that a disposable b stance of £16,321 9s 3d. was in their bands for di 
vision, which would give the usual dividend of 64 per cent for that 
eorioll leaving £690 to be carried to the surplus fund. This rate of 
divisend was declared, and the suplus fund is now stated at 
£10,252 15s. 10d. The commercial markets are noticed as “ slowly, 
but steadily progressing,” and before long a decided reaction is ex- 
pected in every department of commerce. The shopkeepers are said 
to experience a vast improvement both in demand and ready cash. In 
manufactured goods an increased demand had been manifested, and 
several sales effected at 5 to 10 per cent. advance, which is a decided 
improvement. 

TRIPOLI, 

Advices from this place of May 12th announce that an attack had 

| been made by Abd-ei-Gelil, with a large body of troops and Arabs of 


eee 


| 


| 


tee couatr 


, Ou Mesurata, and that tue Pa ha Askar Al's troops had 
suffered co 


asideranle toss. Abd el Gelil continues to menate the 
Pacha, and atu shor: distance from Tripoli his troops experienced a 
second defeat, Abd-el-Gelii appears by no means inclined to break 
his engagements with Colonel Waren ton as to the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and awaits but the official announeement of the Pacha 
being recalled 10 carry his promises into effect, An armed English 
naval force was daily expected to appear off Tripoli, but the Pacha 
had manifested no alan 5 
THE LEVANT. 

By an extraordinary conveyance from Malta, the Prometheus 
steam-packet, proceeding to Genoa to embark Lady Canning for 
Constantinople. we have accounts from that island to the evening of 
the 18th of May, at which date the fleet under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Sir E. W. C. R Owen, consisting of the Queen, 110, 
flag-ship; Impregoable 104; Calcutta, 78; Vanguard, 80; Cam- 
bridge, 78; and Devastation war-steamer, were all ready for sea, 
with tour months’ provisions on board, and boats all in, but its des- 
tination was a profound secret, and it was generally supposed that 
the ships would weigh anchor immediately. Sir Francis Mason, in 
the Howe, with the Thunderer and Savage in company, were sig- 
nalised on their hourly expected return from Tripoli. 

A telegraphic despatch from Marseilles announces that the Levant 
mail of the Ist instant reached that port at two A.M. on that day. 
Letters and papers would be in Paris on Friday or Saturday. The 
arrival of the Alecto witb the overland [ndia mail was hourly ex- 
pected, but early on Wednesday morning (when the Levant mail 
was telegraphed) had not arrived. As the Ist of May, the day of 

e departure of the Bombay steamer for Suez, fell on a Sunday, it 
would probably not leave the roads before the 2nd, which accounts 
for the delay in the arrival of the Alecto at Marseilles, 


AUSTRIA, 

Vienna, May 22.—The contract for the marriage of the Emperor 
of Brazil and the seco d sister of the King of Naples is finally con- 
cluded and signed by the Brazilian Plenipotentiary, and within a few 
days an officer of the Brazilian Embassy will sail with the treaty for 
Rio Janeiro, 

There exists (says the Eclaireur de Namur), between Namur and 
Ciney, an enormous lime-tree, still vi orous, although perfectly hol- 
low, and undoubtedly dating from the time of the great planter, 
Charlemagne. Its circumference, at the height of a metre from the 
earth, is 9 metres, 80 centimeties (about 32 English feet), and 30 
persons can stand counfortasly within the hollow. 

Tue Inpta Mais, &¢.—The following notice was put up on 
Monday at the General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand :— Many 
mistakes having occurred with letters addressed to India, Malta, the 
Tonian Islands, Greece, and Alexandria, it is requested that all letters 
intended to be sent by the route of Falmouth stould be marked vid 
Falmouth; if not so marked, they will be retained to be sent by the 
India and Malta mail, which is conveyed under the new convention, 
througb France to and from Malta, in British steam-packets once a 
month, as already announced. The letters intended to be sent to 
India, Malta, the Tonian Islands, and A exandria, vid Marseilles, by 
the French packet sailing from that pe on the Ist, llth, and 2lst of 
each month, in the ordinary French mail from London, should be 
addressed by ‘ French packet.’ Newspapers to Malta, the Tonian 
Islands, and Alexandria, are charged 2d.; letters, 1s. 8d Letters in 
time for the India mail, vid Falmouth, to-morrow evening (the 31st 
ult.) The Royal Tar steamer, with the Peninsular mails of the 28th 
ult , has been detained for Government despatches at Falmouth. The 
Liverpool steamer arrived at Lisbon on the 20th ult. The Lincet ar- 
rived at Madeira on the 17th ult. The City of Glasgow steamer ar- 
rived at Demerara on the 10th of April, with the mails of the 15th of 
March. The Tweed steamer (reported to have been lost) arrived at 
Cape Haitien on the 5th of April, and Jamaica 7th, with mails of 
March 1, The Teviot steamer arrived at Vera Cruz on the 21st ult., 
with the mails of March I. The Medina arrived at Madeira on the 
23rd of April.” . 3 i 3 

Germany.—There is no other continental nation with which, spite 
of our national dissimilarities, we have so many points of coincidence, 
or so kindred a character in literature, science, and social life. In 
mercantile matters how much better had it been if we had earlier 
adopted a more liberal system towards this couatry. With a popula- 
tion of forty millions—if we include the states of Austiia, exclusive 
of the Italian ones, of sixty millions—almost the whole of which are 


aca al and by no means naturally disposed to manufacturing, 
what a field was here for our commerce! We had only to consent 
to feed our bungry manufacturers with their corn and cattle, and they 
offered, in return, their sixty millions of backs to clothe, besides the 
importation of various of our colonial articles of produce. By the 
grossest political stupidity we have shut out their corn, and starved 
our millions of spinners. We have excited a system of counteraction: 
Germany has closed itself to us, and become a rival manufacturin 
country. Every town in our manufacturing districts stands at this 
moment a frightful spectacle, upbraidicg us, in the attitude of Char- 
tism and the language of despair, with our irremediable folly.— 
Howitt's Tour in Germany. 

American FLowertnG PLants.—A very extensive collection of 
these plants is now exhibiting in the grounds of Mr. Waterer. King’s- 
road, Chelsea, which show the very hih degree of perfection to which 
their cultivation can be brought in this country. They consist of 
azaleas, the beautiful wild honeysuckles of the American woods, 
wich their powerful and rich perfumes; rhododendrons and kalmias. 
There are, in all, nearly ten thousand plants, arranged with due 
regard to taste, and which produce a very superior effect in the mar- 
quees in which they are contained. On some of the rhododendrons of 
large size, are upwards of ten thousaud clusters of blooms. Amongst 
the company during the week have been the Duke of Cambridge 
Dowager Duchess ot Leeds, Duchess of Sutherland, Marchioness 0 
Northampton and Ormonde, Earl of Stamford and Warrington, and 
Earl Cowper, Lord Hill, Lord Clare, Lord Walsingham, the Bishop 
of Winchester, Lady Ashburnham, &c. 

Dueiist.—* Much the same sort of feeling,” resumed the 
lady, “seems to have overshadowed another successful duellist. 1 
allude to the well-known Captain Best, the antagonist of Lord 
Camelford. The duel was forced upon him. An abandoned woman 
promoted it; and Lord Cameltord, before he went to the ground, 
told his second that he was conscious he himself was in the wrong: 
that Best was a man of honour; but that he could noc bring himself 
to retract words which he once used. He fell, at once the 
aggressor and the sufferer. But Captain Best was never his own man 
afterwards. He died at the early age of 48, ata mg-house called 
‘the Blanquets,’ near Worcester. Sorrow and remorse had done on 
him the work of years. In bis closing hours he is said to have told 
those who were in his confidence, that the recollectiin ot that duel 
and its results, had embittered every moment of his life; that the 
whole scene was as fresh in his memory as if it had happened yester- 
day; and that there were times when Lord Cam:lford seemed to 
stand before him and gaze on him with «n earnest ess and tenacity 
that rendered life a burden. In consequence of some embarraxs- 
ments—whence contracted I know not, for ke inherited West India 
property to a considerable amount—he was for some time within he 
rules of the King’s Bench. In his domestic arrangements, too, he 
was unfortunate. His marriage proved disastrous and was dissolved 
by act of Parliament. But he once and again declared that every 
sorrow would have sat lizhtly on him could he but have succeeded 
= wire the stain of homicide from his brow.”—The Bishop's 

laughter. 

‘tue Curina Expepition.—A vel portion of the troops and 
reinforcements for the China expedition rounded the Cape in 
the month of March. On the 12th the North Star, 28, Captain 
Sir E, Home, and Serpent, 16, Commander Nevill, arrived 
there; the latter proceeded on in a few days, but the former 
remained to be caulked. The Thalia, 42, Captain Charles 
‘dope, arrived the 14th, and proceeded onward the 22nd, Same 
day the Belleisle trooper, Captain Kingcombe, with Major- 
General Lord Saltoun on board; the Apollo trooper, Com- 
man er Frederick, and the Sapphire trooper, Mr. G. it. Cole, 
commander, auchored, and. having taken in a supply of water, 
proceeded to China on the 22nd. The Dido, 18, Hon. Captain 
Keppel, arrived there on th 26th; and the Huzard, 16, Com- 
mander Bell, the 29th; these were to follow in a few days. 
The Growler, steam-frigate, Commander Buekle, and Driver, 
steam-frigate, Commander Harmer, both touched at Madeira 
in their route tv China, on the Ist and 12th of April. The 
Vixen steamer left the Cape for the Mauritius on the 23rd 
March, on her way to China, The Harlequin, 16, Hon. Com- 
mander Hastings, passed the Cape for China early in Marchi 
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We have unintentionally delayed to acknowledge the receipt 
of three very sweet lithographs by Taylor, from drawings by 
Detten, © of the achts Zarifa, Mystery, and Kestrel, belonging 
to members of the Ro fir Yacht Squadron; each is most ac- 
curately delineated, and the execution is highly creditable to 
the spirited publisher, Mr. Ramsden. 

« Portrait of Mr. Henry Betty as Hamlet.” That exceed- 
ingly clever young artist, Onwhyn, jun., has just completed a 
characteristic likeness of the son of the celebrated ‘f Roscius,”’ 
William Henry West Betty, in his favourite character of 
Hamlet. The likeness, we understand, is admirable, and the 
costume and minor details are well managed, 

“The Vesper Bell.” Engraved by Coombs, from a drawing 
by C. Ruben, is a delicious effort of artistic skill. The subject, 
scenery, and objects are Italian, and the moment chosen is 
that when the business of life is suspended for the purpose of 
devotion. We wish the female had possessed little more at- 
tractiveness of form and feature; the countenances of the 
monk and the boatman are expressive and unexceptionable. 


THE ITINERARY OF LONDON. 





REGENT-STREET. 





THE PROMENADERS. 


Will the reader indulge us with the honour of his company 
in a stroll down Regent-street? Observe that group of 
loungers! See with what a felicitous blending of the amiable 
and deferential the gentleman doffs his hat! Shade of Brum- 
mell ! was there ever such a coat! The genius of ugliness, 
which, in ancient days, walked the town in bag-wigs and 
Tago petticuats, has, in these later times, taken refuge in 

aglionis, Chesterfields, and their innumerable variations of 
dclormity, 

The evocation of Brummell brings to our mind an anecdote 
of that great man, which we have never seen in print. Some 
erson ventured to inquire of him if his parents were 

Rving? 

** Haven't the least idea,” was the reply. 

“Very odd,” was the rejoinder, that 2 man shouldn't know 
Hod father and mother were alive or dead! You surely must 

now.” 

“Don’t, upon my honour,” said Brummell ; “but if I might 
venture an opinion, I should incline to say they were not.” 

“And wherefore?” pursued the querist. 

“Because,” explained Brummell, “when I last saw see, 
they were poking peas down their throats with a knife; and, I 
suppose, they cut them before dinner was over.” 

“Will you allow me to assist you to some spinach?” said a 
friend to Brummell once at dinner. 

“* No, thank you,” was the reply. 

“Do you never take vegetables?” inquired the other, 

*T once ate a pea,” said the beau. 





OGLING THE SHOP GIRLS, 


Ape ‘opos of mopises! Look at those two heroes, more fitted 
for the meridian of Waterloo-place, than of Waterloo; darting 
their killing glances through dives quarters of an inch of plate 
glass, at the two damsels RA the dg utterly reckless of the 
pain they inflict, because they know there is no stout cudgel, 
with the stalwart fist of a father or a brother at the small end 
of it, to chastise their audacity. 





DOG-DEaLE RS OR DOG-STEALERS. 


ellations are pian: and yet there is not one 


The appe 
f them that is not ready to swear, ‘that every cur in bis cata- 
logue was littered in his own kennel, and educated under his | 


own eye. With equal veracity and volubility, he protests that | 
‘they are all quite young things, whereas there is not a brute 
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among them that is not a great-grandtather; as, in fact, they 
ought to be; for to bring puppies to Regent-street would, in- 
deed, be to carry coals to Newcastle. And yet some of these 
are wonderful dogs after all; many a poodle having, on his 
arrival at his new master’s home, cast his skin and come out a 
turnspit. 





THE TIGER. 


Although not like his Bengalese namesake, measuring ten 
feet from the tip of his nose to the tip of his tail, he is to the 
full as fierce and as full of mischief. 

Precocious as his boots, he is a man in everything but inches 
—ogles the lady’s maid, looks horsewhips at his rival, the man- 
cook, and will doubtlessly boast as many conquests as Alex- 
ander before he has grown up into groomhood. 

Yet, after all, your English tiger and groom are unrivalled 
in all the world. ‘In France an imitation of them would be but 
different varieties of the monk:y in leather shorts; in Russia, 
a ditto of bears; in America—but we had forgotten—it is the 
land of freedom, and there are no servants there—they have 
only helps and—slaves/ 





FOOTMEN AT SWAN AND EDGAR'S. 


Behold the living superfluiti ~—the laced laumker of fashion, | 
discussing the characters of their several mistresses, for whom 
they are waiting, with as little ceremony and tenderness as they 
would crack nuts withal. Look at yon six feet of sleepiness, 
drowsy from the joint effects of his lady’s late hours and his 
own proper and individual dissipation. 

An instance of the modesty which characterises the genus 
occurred at a public dinner during the past month. The foot- 
men of some noblemen who were guests at the entertainment, 
sent an application for champagne to beguile the tedium of 
waiting for their lords. ‘Their masters do without it,” was 
the pithy reply of the steward, to whom the requisition was 
conveyed, ‘‘and so must they.” 





SHOPPING. 


| 

-Came ever mischief in so fair a guise? Observe that ele- 
gantly-dressed and graceful creature stepping from the — 
riage to purchase a ball dress—the reward of a well-fought 
battle over the breakfast-table, it may be—a battle ending, as 
every contest of the kind of which we have ever heard, in fa- 
vour of the lady. 

Give us an army of women, and we would conquer the 

world! They never argue—and they are right—they see that 
among men argument is the dullest and most profitless thing 
in life, and wisely abstain from the exercise of any such use- 
less weapon. They have an artillery in their tongue—eyes - 
mean—more formidable than all the weapons of war, and, fail- 
ing these, the tear and the smile—worth an army 
and miners. We will wind up with an epigram, 

germane to the matter in hand :— 


of sappers 
somewhat 
Tom at Howell and James’ saw a maid to his liking; 
Her hair was so graceful—ber charms were so ing tan al 
But Tom's conduct, methinks, was more striking me 
For he gave her at parting two cu//s and a fall 








ITABLE BENEFACTION.—It gives us unfeigned 
aS yh lo useful charity, the Charing-cross Hospital, 
has sustained the severe loss, by grates 

orters, has received a very libera’ 


pleasure to observe that that 
ecet cine th terllags pad om se 
an 
byes ah Shi an eapayinul benefactor; and we learn = that by 
Goldsmiths’ Company, so well known for their charity an eo 
cence, and for their patronage of works of humanity and is ity, 
have nobly stepped forward in ‘aid or the Charing-cross Hospital, ty 
presented it, t Ghroukb Boss Lane, the clerk o. the Company, with a 
second handsome benefaction 
ddlesex magistrates on Thursday adopted an address to 
bet akaheons on her ery deliverance from the attempt against her 
ife. 
a 
* Of the finest Mechlin, no doubt, 
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THE MAGAZINE». 


Tue Cuurcn or Enctanp Macazine.—Apart from the 
theological features of this monthly publication, there are 
some excellently-written articles upon subjects ot general in- 
terest. The account of “ Rochester Cathedral,” which is illus- 
trated, is well drawn up; and some of the poetry interspersed 
through the same number is of a high character. We would 
direct attention to an article entitled “The Liv ly lL fluence 
of the Gospel - arent in the Elevation of the Though 1,’ by 
the Rev. J. E. J weneees pp- 3893—409. 

Tue Sportsman. ae glanced over the June number 
of this amusing and Bet miscellany, and can perceive no di- 
minution of its wonted interest.“ The Adventures ofa Sport 
ing Gentleman,” by the Kough Rider, and “ Sporting Writers,” 
by Nimrod, may both be studied with advantage. ‘The embel- 
lishments are, as usual, first-rate. 

Tae Fanmer’s Macazine.—This journal, dedicated to the 
farmers of the United Kingdom, possesses much of exclusive 
and valuable information upon subjects affecting the agricul- 
tural interest; and, we dunbt not, possesses considerable in- 
fluence amongst those connected with it. The illustrations are 
beautifully executed. 

Cuampers’ Lonpon Journat. —Among the multitude of 
periodicals that are continually issuing from the press, it is 
gratifying to observe that one so eminently deserving patro- 
nage 1s properly appreciated by the public, and maintains its 
ground uitiphattty: The séloctions for this miscellany are 
made with correct judgment and excellent taste; and we know 
not a work of its class we would sooner put into the hands uf 
the young and the innocent. Sume of the articles are equal to 
any in the higher class of serials now published. 





Notices of the following works will appear in our next pub- 
a Poem in Three Cantos. 


lication: : 

“The Begs of Barcelona,” By 
Lieut. Col. G. B. Hippesley. Cleaver. 

“The Traduced.” By the Author of “The Fatalist.” 
Boone. 

“Sleep at Will, a Farce,” By H.L. Carter, Esq. Elliott, 
Ashford. 

“Pacts and Figures,” No. 10. Hoot er. 

‘Part Music,” edited by John Hullah, Class A., Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Score. Parker. 

** Manasseh, a Tale of the Jews.” Hatchard. 


—— 
ARTICLES OF LADIES’ DRESS, 


IN THE TIME OF QUEEN PHILIPPA. 


I beheld them on a day 
When their looks out-flourished May ! 
And their dressing did out-brave 
All the pride the fields then have. 
Ben Jonson, 
Embroidered Shifts.—These, ornamented at the bosoms and 
collars with needlework, were much in fashion in Queen Phi- 
lippa’s time, and ‘ ‘shifts white and plaited” are frequently 
spoken of as part of the habit belonging to an eleganclan of 
the period. The chemise of Lady Triamore is described tu be 
° white chaisil, with embellished borders, and laced on both 
sides ;’ ’ another poet speaks of a ‘* chemise of chaisil, delicutely 
wrought with thread.” If we may take the word of Vistress 
Girtred (Heywood), they cost as much as three pounds a 
piece. 
; . The Partelets.—These were made of various stuffs of the 
| most valuable and delicate kind; they were made generally of 
Venice gold, white thread, lawn, and wrought with guid abunt 
the coilars. 

The Tippet—This much resembled the partelet; it was 
worn about the neck, and varied in size and form, being some- 
times large and long as a mantle. 

The bands for the neck were propped up with wires; others 
fell upon the shoulders, and were denom nates telling bands. 
In a comedy of the time, a gallant bespeaks of a milliner five 
yards of lawn to make his mistress some falling bands, 
ae | falling one upon the ocher ; that (says he) is the new 
edition.’ 

The Cote, or Coat.—This dress was much affected by well- 
made women of fashion; it was a dress beautifully adapted to 
the spring and summer; it was without lining, and fitted so 
close to the body, that on slim, personable shapes it showed off 
the form to great disadvantage. These small coats were called 
petit-cotes (whence our modern petticoat) ; they had, however, 
generally trains to them, and were then’ called long cotes: 
women of fashion wore them dashingly ornamented with er- 
mine and miniver. 

The Waistcoat. This was alsoalady’s garment; the follow- 
ing entry among the Harleian MSS. describes them :—* Two 
wascotes fur women, being of clothe of silver, embroideres ; 
both of them having sleeves.” 

The Kirtle, or Kirtel, was frequently a habit of state, and 
worn by persons of high rank. ‘bhese were of different tex- 
tures and different colours, but es ecially of green; and 
were sometimes laced so closely to the body, as to answer 
the service of the bodice, or stays. We find the following 
measures for the Queen’s kirtle; viz., six yards and half a quar- 
ter of cloth; and, in another instance, seven yards of purple 

cloth of damask gold for the same purpose. The young 
court ladies, however, only wore them made of “ three yards of 
tawney satin.’ 

The Super-tunic.—This vestment was large and loose, having 
broad and deep sleeves; it was made with marble cloth, or 
cloth of variegated colours, like the veins of marble. 

The Sosquenie, or Surquanye, is mentioned by William de 
Lorris as the handsomest dress that a lady could wear: when 
white and nicely plaited, it was perfectly becoming: he pre- 
ferred it to the coat. 

Sleeves.—These were often made distinct from the body- 
vestmentin Queen Philippa’s day : so that in the inventories 
of her women we find them entered by themselves, thus: 
“three pair of purple sutin sleeves for women; one pair of 
linen sleeves, passed with gold over the arm, quilted with black 
silk, and wrought with flowers between the panes, and at the 
hands; one pair of sleeves, of nore gold tissue damask wire, 
exch sleeve tied with iglets of gold; one pair of crimson satin 
sleeves, four buttons of gold, being set upon each sleeve, and 
in every button nine pear!s. 

The Stomacher was common to men and women. The Queen 
and other ladies of the household often wore them of purple 
gold, raised with silver tissue and damask wire, and another of 
crimson satin, embroidered all over with flat gold and damask 

arls, and lined with sarcenet. 

Per he Apron, called by the old poets the Lap-cloth, became 
fashionable among persons of the highest rank, and was made 
of the most costly materials. 

The Mantle, or Cloak.—Ihe richest ermines, sables, and 
furs, adorned this beautiful appendage of the neck and 
shoulders. Some of them were called by the name o! Crocea 
and resembled very much in length and fashion the ecclesias 
tical cope; it was at first used by the Cardinals, and for that 
reason lost its original name, and was called by the ladies a 
Cardinal. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Suwpayr, Jane 5.—Seoond Sunday after Trinity. 

Monpay, 6.—The decimal census taken, 1841. 

Tues 'a¥, 7.—Bishop Porteus born, 1731. 

Wepnespay, §8.—War declared by the Sultan Mahmoud against Mehemet Ali, 


Pacha of Egypt, 1839. : 

TaurspaY, 9—Edward the Black Prince died, 1376—Christophe crowned 
Emperor of Hayti, 1811. 

Painls, 10 The feast of Corpus Christi—Imprisonment for debt abolished in 
the State of New York, 1818. 

Sarurpay, 11.—Earlof Chatham died, 1778. 
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Tux providential escape, under God’s mercy, of our beloved 
Sovereign from the hand of the assassin, who has recently 
attempted her life, has so filled all hearts, and occupied all 
tongues, that other topics have dwindled into secondary im- 
portance; and even national interests of the highest moment 
and purpose, have become absorbed in the affectionate and 
almost personal devotion which all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects have manifested towards their Queen. 

The abstract theme of the regicide has been treated on by 
us in our first page, with as much temper as the enthusiasm of 
loy :lty, blended with the conflicting feelings of indignation at 
our Sovereign’s danger, and heartfelt joy at her escape, would 
allow us to command; but there are one or two other points 
connected with the event, that ought not to be lost sight of by 
a public observer. 

‘And our foremost landmark of admiration should surely be 
that noble heroism andinherited dauntlessness of heart, which 
prompted her Majesty to screen the ladies of her court from 
any participation in the danger she knew she was about to 
dare ; and instead of converting her knowledge of the peril she 
had just encountered into a caution for the future—to make it 


only the means of exhibiting a generosity as pure, as disinter- 
ested, and as true to the beautiful character of all heroic vir- 


tue, as any that ever crowned the name, or hallowed the 
memory, of woman. 

A second topic of the liveliest congratulation and gratitude 
for all her subjects should be in the fact, that her Majesty has 
manifested a firm, earnest, and gallant determination not to be 
sepurated from her people by any of the contingencies of pub- 
lic life. She will not be debarred from ker daily converse 
with those who have made her the object of their love and re- 
verence. She will meet themin their Houses of Legislature— 
at their theatres—at their public festivals—in their parks—at 
their races—and in their streets. In a word, she will court 
that fearless confi ence and relying familiarity which most 
engenders affection, and has so surely endeared her to the 
public heart. 

Finally, the Queen herself should triumph in the genuine 
burst of national loyalty, which has been so warmly, so widely, 
so proudly, and so unequivocally displayed. We never saw a 
more grand or noble demonstration of public feeling, than has 
been everywhere made. From the highest to the lowest, the 
whole land has been astir—addresses have poured in, in every 
form that affectionate enthusiasm could prompt or loyal energy 
devise--and our Sovereign’s popularity has been confirmed 
with a glorious confirmation, that, while it must have touched 
the tenderer susceptibilities of her woman’s nature, must have 
carried pride and happiness and exultation into the bosom of 
the Queen. 


We are glad to find that the attention of the Legislature has 
at last been brought to bear upon a subject which we opened to 
our readers in the second number of this journal, and which 
we have still further-pointed at—as a preliminary paper to 
many yet to come—in our article on the recent attack upon 
the Queen. We allude to the prevalence of a disposition to 
give crime as much notoriety as almost makes it fame; and 
to foster a kind of prurient humanity, which rather engenders 
asympathy with vice, than tends to elevate even the milder 
virtues of Christianity. And while it produces this di torted 
effect upon one class—we mean the higher—it actually demo- 
ralizes the lower, by creating an avidity for the excitement of 
criminal acts and punishments, and for all the blacker exhibi- 
tion of depravity or its retribution, which dishonour the human 
heart, 

On Wednesday night the remarkable instance of the un- 
seemly pressure of public curiosity in the case of the mur- 
derer Good, was brought by Lord Clanricarde under the con- 
sideration of the House of Peers, and the sentiments which 
were there elicited, were almost simultaneously responded to 
in the House of Commons in an answer to an appeal from Mr. 
Vernon Smith. In the Commons the miserable and destruc- 
tive social tendency of the morbid appetite we complain of, 
was at once acknowledged and reprobated by Sir James Gra- 
ham, so that we may indulge a hope that the best reflection 
and energies of the Home Secretary’s department may be ap- 
plied to the corrupting influences which Lord Lansdowne in 
the other house so truly and eloquently denounced. 

“Though it was necessary,” he said, “‘ for the sake of example, 
that executions should be public, a man, when in the last moments of 
an unhappy existence, suspended between life and death, should be 
left to himself to prepare for hisdoom. There should be no aggrava- 
tion of it, and even on that account he should be kept from public 
view. If criminals received this kind of notice, there were some 
minds so peculiarly constituted, that instead of aggravation of 
punishment, it might be a source of morbid gratification, and he 
(the nobie Lord) believed, that in many cases in this and other coun- 
tries, crimes had been attempted and committed from a morbid 
appetite for notoriety, He was sorry to say, that in such cases per- 
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but injudicious per- | Tur Indian Mail, which arrived at Marseilles on 


sons, he would not say mischievous or wicked, 
sons, with ill-regulated minds, derived a vicious pleasure from com- 
munication with such criminals, and thus supplied them with a motive 
for committing the most horrid crimes that had disgraced humanity. 
He rejoiced that his noble friend (Lord Clanricarde) had brought this 
subject under the consideration of the house.” 








THE LATE ATTEMPT UPON THE QUEEN’S LIFE. 


Tuanxscrvinc Prayer (as drawn by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and ordered by the Privy Council on Friday last.) 
—A form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for 
His late merciful preservation of the Queen from the atro- 
cious and treasonable attempt against her sacred person, on 
Monday, the 30th of May, 1842. To be used at Morning and 
Evening Service, after the General Thanksgiving, in all 
Churches and Chapels throughout England and Wales, and 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, on Sunday, the 5th of this 
instant June, or so soon as the ministers thereof shall receive 
the same ; and to be continued for thirty days afterwards. 

“ Almighty and Everlasting God, Creator and Governor of 
the World, who by Thy gracious providence hast oftentimes 
preserved Thy chosen servants, the sovereigns whom Thou 
hast set over us, from the malice of wicked men ; we offer 
unto Thee our humble and hearty thanksgivings for Thy great 
mercy now again vouchsafed to us in frustrating the late 
traitorous attempt on the life of our Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria. 

“ Continue, we beseech Thee, O merciful Lord, Thy watch- 
ful care over her. Be ‘Thou her shield and defence against 
the devices of secret treason, and the assaults of open vio- 
lence. Extend Thy gracious protection to the Prince her 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the whole of the Royal 
Family. Direct and prosper her counsels, and so guide and 
support her by Thy Holy Spirit, that evermore trusting in 
Thee, she may faithfully govern Thy people committed to 
her charge, to their good, and to the glory of Thy holy 
Name. 

“ And tous and all her subjects, O Lord, impart such a 
measure of Thy grace, that under a deep and lasting sense of 
Thy manifold mercy, we may show forth our thankfulness 
unto Thee, by loyal attachment to our Sovereign, and dutiful 
obedience to all Thy commandments. 

“ Give ear, we beseech Thee, O merciful Father, to these 
our supplications and prayers, which we humbly offer before 
Thee in the Name and Mediation of Jesus Christ, our only 
Saviour and Redeemer. Amen.” 





About half-past ten on Saturday morning, a calamitous ac- 
cident occurred at Apothecaries’ Hall, in the yard at the back 
of the premises, adjoining the Laboratory. It appears that, 
at the urgent request of the East India Company, the autho- 
rities at Apothecaries’ Hall had undertaken, contrary to their 
usual practice, the preparation of fulminating mercury for the 
percussion caps intended to be used in the East Indies. With 
this view, on Friday and Saturday, Mr. Hennell, the Com- 
pany’s chemical operator, had been preparing about 6lb. of ful- 
minating mercury, containing one third of its weight in water, 
with a view to ascertain its actual strength. At ten o’clock, 
attended by only one of the labourers, Mr. Hennell was stand- 
ing before a block of wood about three feet high, whose cir- 
cumference could not be less than six feet, upon which was 
placed a white evaporating dish containing the mercury, the 
locality being between the distil-house, and what is called the 
gas-room, where formerly gas was manufactured for the use of 
the Hall, but which now is used for the purpose of containing 
various small bottles filled with essential oils. At this moment 
the labourer in attendance left the operator, in order to look 
after a furnace fire, where in the earlier part of the day 400 
grains of mercury had been drying, and which it is supposed 
had been taken out by Mr. Hennell, in order to test the con- 
dition in which they were. Scarcely, however, had the la- 
bourer left the place before he heard three slight explosions; 
between each of which there only elapsed a few seconds, but 
which was followed by a loud report, the origin of which, to 
the present time, appears to be perfectly inexplicable, although 
it is supposed that the slighter reports were occasioned by Mr. 
Hennell striking a small portion of the preparation with his 
finger, and the fatal explosion must have arisen from a parti- 
cle of the matter having fallen upon the larger mass. By this 
accident, the exploded preparation struck Mr. Hennell imme- 
diately below the chest, and, taking an upward direction, car- 
ried away the right arm and the same side of the face, together 
with the whole of the upper portion of the head, as well as 
nearly the whole of the viscera, laying open the entire chest, 
and exhibiting the action of the heart and Jungs. Some parts 
of the remains were scattered over the tops of the building, 
and other portions were actually picked up by the workmen 
from the roofs of the adjoining houses. The deceased’s right 
arm was found on the roof of Apotheearies’ Hall, ata distance 
of full forty yards from the scene of the fatal event, and had, 
in its progress, indented considerably the leaden gutter-pipe. 
One of his fingers was picked up in Union-street, a distance of 
100 yards, by a person passing at the time, and must have been 
forced over the high building of the Hall. The labourers 
belo. ging to the Hall collected the scattered fragments, 
and deposited them in a spot set apart for their recep- 
tion. The glass contained in the whole of the window- 
frames (made of iron) were broken, by which at least one 
thousand panes were demolished, exhibiting a picture of de- 
struction seldom witnessed. The block of wood upon which 
the dish was placed was so much splintered, as to appear as 
though it had been struck by a cannon-ball fired from an 
eighteen-pounder. The large paving-stone upon which the 
block stood is likewise shattered into twenty pieces. About a 
yard square in the middle of a wall nearly two feet thick, is 
thrown inwards four or five inches by the force of the explo- 
sion. The deceased gentleman was held in the highest esteem 
by every person in the establishment, in which he had been 
engaged upwards of thirty years, 























Wednesday 
night, brings, we lament to say, an account of the fall of 
Ghuznee. The place capitulated and surrendered, on condi- 
tion that the garrison be safely conducted to Cabul. On the 
other hand, Colonel Pollock had forced the Khyber Pass, and 
taken possession of the forts commanding it, and would, no 
doubt, march to the relief of Jellalabad. General Sale, in a 
sortie from that place, overthrew the insurgents. 

A rumour prevailed that Akhbar Khan had been badly 
wounded. 

General Knott had gained some advantage on the side of 
Kandahar, but General England had not yet joined him. It 
is reported that Shah Soojah had been poisoned. 

There is no news from China. 

We shall next week present a series of interesting Engrav- 
ings illustrative of the events detailed in the despatches. 





on Monday afternoon 

olonel Arbuthnot, the 
in waiting on her Majesty, and Colonel Wylde, the equerry 
yal Highness. On the return of the royal party to Buck- 
ingham Palace, and after the treasonable attempt on a? | Tag? Be 
life, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by his 
Excellency Count Mensdorff, arrived at the palace, and was followed 
hg their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge and Prince George 
of Cambridge, and by his Serene Highness the Duke of Saxe Mein- 
ingen. Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Gloucester, sent during the evening to make their 
inguiries after her Majesty. ; 

Later in the evening the Lord Mayor, accompanied by Mr. Alder- 
man Gibbs, arrived at Buckin ham Palace to make his dutiful in- 
quiries after her Majesty’s health. ; 

A Privy Council was held at Buckingham Palace on Friday, at 
which her Majesty presided. The Cabinet Ministers, Great Officers 
of the Household, and several other Privy Councillors, were in at- 
tendance. At the Council, we understand, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was requested to prepare a form of prayer to Almighty God 
for his providence in safe’ y reserving her Majesty from the attempt 
of an assassin to take her life. 4 f 

Mr. George Hayter, and Mr. Charles Ross, the artists, received the 
honour of knighthood at the levee on Wednesday. . y 

‘A meeting of the East India Company was held on Friday, at which 
addresses of congratulation to the Queen and Prince Albert, on 
Majesty’s providential escape from the attempt at assassination, after 
a few words from Mr. Weeding, Mr. Twining, and Mr. David Solo- 
mons, were agreed to with acclamation. 

Her Majesty will give another grand state ball at Buckingham 
Palace the second week in June; but it is yet undecided whether it 
is to be a bal costumé, or merely a full-dress assembly. 

The Queen Dowager will be present at the “second great choral 


meeting” of the singing-classes at Exeter. hall. 

The Dowager Lady Lyttelton, the nreceptress of the Princess 
Royal, has been staying at Buckingham Palace during the last week, 
having entered on the duties of her new appointment. Her ladyship 
will principally reside in future at the Palace. 

The Duke and Duchess of Leeds and suite left the Clarendon 
Hotel on Sunday, for Rotterdam, by the Batavier, whence their 
finn proceed to the Hague, on a visit to the King and Queen of 

olland, during his aisiey e annual hawking parties at the Loo, 

Lord Ge rd in Waiting to his Royal Highness 


The Queen and Prince Albert took an orig 
inan open carriage and four, attended by 


eque 
to his 


I -orge Lennox, 
Prince Albert, has arrived in town, from his embassy to the Court of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 

, Their Royal Highnesses the Prince de Joinville, and the Duke 
d’Aumale, sons of his Majesty the King of the French, were expected 
to have arrived in England, upon a visit to her Majesty, previously to 
the Ascot Races; but their Royal Highnesses are not now expected 
until about the 15th or 16th of the month. 

_Her Majesty and Prince Albert, accompanied by the illustrious 
visitors at the Castle, and attended by a numerous suite, will proceed 
to Ascot on the ‘“‘Golp Cup day,” and, most probably, should the 
weather prove favourable, on the following Friday. 

The race ball will take place on Wednesday, the 8th, at the 
Town Hall, Windsor, under the stewardship of the four stewards 
of the races, and the Hon. Henry Ashley, M.P.; Sir East George 
Clayton East, Bart.; and Colonel Ric’ son, of the Royal Horse 
Guards (blue). 

The féte given at Charlton on Wednesday, for the benefit of the 
Royal Kent Dispensary, went off with great ¢clat. The fineness of 
the day, and the variety of amusements provided, attracted a very 
large assemblage, among whom were many fashionables of note. 
Great praise is due to those who had the management of the féte, for 
the excellent arrangements made for gratification of the visito: 
and especially to Sir T, M. Wilson, t., who so liberally allow 
the = her ns i es ae pas ew in every res- 

ct, a satisfactory one, and, from the number of visitors, it is pro- 

able that the charity will have been much benefitted. in 


Nature anp Art.—Nothing in art can continue to dazzle but so 
long as we are unaccustomed to the contemplation of it. Leta per- 
son dwell for some months—nay, a few weeks—in one of the man- 
sions that has the most struck his fancy, and Le will find that by de- 

rees his vision becomes so used to the objects which first enchanted 

m, that he soon ceases to be sensible of their presence, or to feel 
aught more than that genere] complacency excited in the mind by 
being surrounded ER opty: objects. It is otherwise with 
beauties of nature. The more the eye becomes accustomed to be- 
hola them, the more pleasure do they convey: each point of view 
gains a new interest by being contrasted with others; the different 

eriods of the day or season change the ap nce, and throw a fresh 
ight over the scene, that prevents its ever becoming monotonous. 

_ Fata ACCIDENT ON THE Dersy Day.—Monday evening a long 
investigation was gone into before Mr. Payne, City Coroner, at St. 
Bartholomew’s, on Mr, William Plenty, aged 62, late parish-clerk of 
St. Sepulchre’s, who was killed under the following circumstances :— 
Wednesday evening, deceased und his son were walking along the 
Kenningtou-road, at the end of Cross-street, Newington, when, 
owing to the number of pedestrians, it being the Derby Day, they 
were compelled with many others to walk in the road. This was be- 
tween seven and eight. On getting near Newington church a horse- 
man was observed coming from Kennington, at the rate of 12 or 13 
miles an hour, the horse galloping. The deceased was called to by 
the people passing to get out of the way, but before he could do so 
(so furious was the rate the rider was going) the horse struck him 
with such force that he was knocked down, the animal's hinder legs 
trampling on him. The rider continued at the same rate for about 
50 yards, when the horse was stopped by a waggon, but for which he 
would have got clear off. The deceased was picked up in an insen- 
sible state, and taken to the hospital. On the horse being stopped, 
the rider, who appeared the worse for liquor, gave the name of A. 
W. H. Colston, and said he had come from Epsom. The horse ap- 
peared much fatigued with the distance and the rate it had come at. 
On the part of the rider, evidence was given that the horse was 
frightened by some mechanics on the road, and that he had lost all 
controul over it. The deceased died on Saturday from. the severe 
effects of the injuries he received. The jury, a'ter a most careful in- 
a | of four hours’ duration, returned a verdict of “ Acci 
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Rise anv Fart or NapoLeon.—Ten years afterwards (the Ame- 
rican war), there broke out by far the most alarming danger of uni- 
versal dominion which had ever threatened Europe. The most mili- 
tary people in Europe became engaved in a war for their very exist- 
ence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil war, and all imaginable horrors 
raging within, the ordinary relations of life went to wreck, and every 
Frenchman became a soldier. It was a multitude numerous as the 
hosts of Persia, but animated by the courage and skill and energy of 
the old Romans, One thing alone was wanting, that which Pyrrhus 
said the Romans wanted to conquer the world, a general and a ruler 
like himself. There was wanting a master hand to restore and main- 
tain peace at home, and to concentrate and direct the immense mili- 
tary resources of France against her foreign enemies, And such a 
one appeared in Napoleon. Pacifying La Vendee, receiving back the 
emigrants, restoring the church, re-modelling the law, personally 
absolute, yet carefully preserving and maintaining all the great points 
which the nation had won at the revolution, Napoleon united in him- 
self pot only the power but the whole will of irene: and that power 
and will were guided by a genius for war such as Europe had never 
seen since Cesar. The effect was absolutely magical In November, 
1799, he was made first consul; he found France humbled by defeats, 
his Italian conquests lost, his allies invaded, his own frontier threat- 
ened. He took the field in May, 1800; and in June the whole for- 
tune of the war was changed, and Austria driven out of Lombardy 
by the victory of Marengo. Still the flood of the tide rose higher 
and higher, and every successive wave of its advance swept away a 
kingdom. Earthly state bas never reached a prouder pinnacle than 
when Napoleon, in June, 1812, gathered his army at Dresden; that 
mighty host, unequalled in all time, of 450,000, not men, merely, but 
effective soidiers, and there receryed the homage of subject kings. 
And now, what was the principal adversary of this tremendous power ? 
By whom was it checked, and resisted, and put down? By none, ard 
by nothing but the direct and manifest spierpostiion of God. I know 
of no language so well fitted to describe that victorious advance to 
Moscow, and the utter humiliation of the retreat, as the language of 
the prophet with respect to the advance and subsequent destruction 
of the host of Sennacherib: “‘ When they arose early in the morning, 
behold they were all dead corpses,” applies almost literally to that 
memorable ni ht of frost in which twenty thousand horses perished, 
and the strength of the French army was utterly broken, Human 
instruments no doubt were employed in the remainder of the work, 
nor would I deny to Germany and Prussia the glories of that great 
year, 1813, nor to England the honours of her victories in Spain, or 
of the crowning victory of Waterloo. But at the distance of thirty 
years, those who lived in the time of danger, and rewember its mag- 
nitude, and now calmly review what there was in human streng h to 
avert it, must acknowledge, I think, beyond all controversy, that the 
deliverance of Europe from the dominion of Napoleon was effected 
neither by Russia, nor by Germany, nor by England, but by the hand 
of God alone.—Dr. Arnold. / 

Sexrous Accipent.—A serious accident occurred on Wednesday 
to Joseph Boardman, Esq, of the Bank of England, 69 years of age. 
The unfortunate gentleman, about half-past three o’clock in the 
afternoon, was proceeding along the Poultry on his way homewards, 
when he stepped on a piece of orange-peel, and fell against the kerb 
with fearful violence. He was picked up in a state of insensibility, 
and conveyed to a neighbouring surgeon's, when it was ascertained 
that his left arm was fractured in a shocking manner, and that he 
had received a severe wound in his head is removal to St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital was considered necessary, where he lies in a preca- 
rious state. r 

Specimens or Frencu ApnvextisinG.—A dealer in hams adver- 
tises that his hams are so well cured that the longer they are kept 
the better they are; and of such an excelleat quality, that, if eaten 
constantly by women of the worst temper imaginable, they will ren- 
der them gentle and tractable as lambs! They are particularly re- 
commended as diet for children, to give them a quiet disposition. 
Another person advertises pommade for promoting the growth of 
hair; and states that he is so certain of its efficacy, that he makes a 
rule of never accepting any payment of a purchaser, however bald, 
until he have his head covered with hair.—Literary Gazette. 

Since Francis has been in Newgate he has conducted himself well. 
He appears composed, and exhibits some appearance of being aware 
of the fearful position in which he is placed. Of course, none of the 
officers or others connected with the gaol. have had anv conversation 


with him in reference to the offence with which he stands charged, | 


A turnkey is continually with him to prevent all possibility of his 
making any attempt at self-destruction, a2 his conduct does not give 
the slixhtest ground for supposing that he would commit such an act, 
even had he an opportunity. e conduct of Cooper, the man 
charged with the murder of the constable at Highbury, forms a 
striking contrast with that of Francis. He has been so violent and 
brutal on various occasions that he has effectually alienated the kind 
feelings of all those with whom he has come in contact while in 
prison. Inspector Maclean, of the city police, has ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, that he had John Francis in custody on a charge of 
robbery about a year ago. 

Earty Fruit.—Some remarkably fine ae cherries were last 
week taken from a tree in the garden of Mr. Wm. Hamilton, of Great 
Corby, near Carlisle. 

SourHamrTon, Wednesday.—Captain Elliot, the recently ap- 
pointed Consul-General at the Republic of Texas, who has acquired 
so much notoriety from the manner in which he managed affairs in 
China, took his departure this afternoon for the seat of his future 
a ger exertions, in the Clyde Royal West India mail-steamer, 
which got under weigh and left this port between one and two 
o’clock. The Clyde will touch at Falmouth to take in her mail- 
bags; thence she will proceed to Corunna, Madeira, and Barbadoes. 
She does not carry ont many passengers, not above twenty. Among 
her cargo she has 400 bottles of quicksilver for mining operations. 
The Great Liverpool steamer, belonging to the Oriental and Pen- 
insula Steam-ship Company, took her departure for Malta and 
Alexandria between twelve and one o'clock this afternoon. She 
carries out about forty passengers, including several officers who are 
about to join their respective regiments in the East Indies, among 
whom are Captains Prescott, Bennett, and Green; and Lieutenants 
Bambridge and Wright. The Gieat Liverpool will touch at Fal- 
mouth to take in the mail for Malta and for India, by the overland 
route. 

THe Hien CommissionER.—It is, perhaps, not generally known, 
that his Grace the High Commissioner is a descendant of one of the 
leaders of the Covenanters at the battle of Bothwell-brigg. Patrick 
Macdowal, of Freugh, brought a body of several hundred men into 
the field, and, after the conflict, was compelled to seek safety in hiding. 
Having escaped to England, his estate was confiscated, and given to 
the well-known Graham, of Claverhouse, who made divers attempts 
to get possession, but was resisted ba | the tenantry. On the revolu- 
tion the estate was restored to Patrick, the son of the expatriated 
Covenanter, who was then dead. John, the dson, married 
Lady Penelope Crichton, who was the mother of Patrick Macdow 
of Freugh, who, in right of his mother, afterwards became Ear 
of Dumfries, and his daughter married Lord Mountstuart, of 
which marriage his Grace is the eldest, and Lord James Stuart, 
the member for the Ayr burghs, the second son.—Caledonian Mer- 


cury. 

Tin Macreapy TestimoniaL.—The subscription list for the 
purpose of presenting Mr. with a splendid testimonial 
closed on Tuesday, The testimonial is a splendid piece of workman- 
ship, and is composed of silver, stan: out thirty-one inches in 
height, and forms an elaborate group of figures, re, Shaks- 
peare on a pedestal, at the base of which is seated a figar acread 
dressed in the costume of the ancient drama. e is _represente: 
“ engaged in the restoration of the original text of Shekspeare's 
plays. 

A “Daxnation” Goop Onn.—An old lady in the west of Eng- 


sentin 
ure of 


land, for twenty successive years, had darned her stockings with the 
same needle; in fact, so used was the said needle to its work, that 

equently on the lady’s leaving the root would continue 
without her! When the old lady ied” Ng Was found by 
her relatives, and for a long time nobody could thread it, nor coul 
they discover what obstructed the is, whet croscopic 
cba raon they observed a tear in the eye !—New York 

caper. 

ow vo Oven a Bank.—A New York paper rem that it 

knows a poor devil of a <—as soon 


rinter who intends to open a b 
as he can borrow a crowbar! 


Mr. C. C. Martin, who has been recently unseated for Southamp- 
ton, talks of putting up again for that town, when the present Par- 
liament is dissotved : should he succeed, the Liberals wil unseat him 
agaia, on the ground of his being an alien. He was born abroad. 
His nother was a woman of colour. Mr. Martin is immensely 
rich, having, besides landed property, nearly £300,000 in the funds. 
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The novel case, at the instance of the Earl of Buchan against Lady 
Cardross, for restitution of the infant children of her ladyship and the 
late Lord Cardross, re arding which so many marvellous stories have 
lately appeared in the London papers, was before the Court of Ses- 
sion, Edinburgh, on Thursday, on a reclaiming note from her lady- 
ship, who appealed against an order pronounced on Lord Buchan’s 
petition, presented to the Lord Ordinary during va-ation, whereby 
the Lord Ordinary ordained the custody of the children to be given 
to the Earl of Buchan, as their natural guardian. The Lord Pre- 
sident, the other judges concurring, pronounced the opinion of the 
Court that the application to the Court in vacation was competent— 
that the Lord Ordinary had power to entertain it—that his order was, 
in the circumstances stated in the papers, and to the effect it was 
meant to have, quite correct—and that, in the meantime, the chil- 
dren must, in terms of it, be delivered to the interim custody of 
petitiouer, the Earl of Buchan. —Edinburgh Witness. » 

Tue Force or Potireness.—The following pleasing anecdote is 
told by M. Casimir Bonjour, in the course of an essay on polite- 
ness :—‘The Marchioness de Coislin one day solicited an audience 
of Fouché, then minister of police. The audience was granted, 
but Fouché, who was resolved to refuse whatever the marchioness 
might ask for, received her standing, with his elbow resting on the 
chimney-piece, and did not invite her to a seat. ‘ Citizen minister,’ 
said the marchioness ‘I come to ask what crime my sister, Mad. 
d'Avaray, has committed, that she should be exiled?’ ‘She is an 
enemy of the Government,’ replied Fouché, ‘ and has the audacity to 
set it at defiance.’ ‘ She audacious ?’ retorted the marchioness, ‘she 
defy the First Consul? How little you know her. She is so timid, 
that she would not even venture to say, ‘Citizen Minister, have 
the goodness to hand me achair.”’ At these words, Fouché was so 
disconcerted, that he lost all his courage to be hostile. Mad. de 
to Paris.” ‘ ae 

An«cpotg or Dr, Jounson.—Dr. Johnson, being introduced to 
areverend prelate, who had long been desirous of knowing him, the 
latter took the opportunity of walking with the doctor through St. 
James’s Park, for the purpose of peop ete his acquaintance. The 
doctor, however, did not happen to be in very communicative hu- 
mour, and the bishop was at a loss what kind of a remark to venture 
upon by way of opening a conversation ; at length, after a pause, | 
turning to his companion, he observed that the trees around them 
grew very large and strong. “‘ Sir,” said the cynic, ‘‘ they have nothing 
eise to do.” : 

Curious I:tustration.—It is not enough that we have once 
swallowed truths; we must feed on them, as insects ona leaf, till the 
whole heart be coloured by their qualities, and show its food in every 
the minutest fibre. 

Goop-numour.—Of all the qualifications of the mind which are 
not positive virtues, I do not know any that is more desirable than 

ood-humour. No quality renders the possessor more easy and | 

appy in himself, or recommends him more forcibly to other people. 
Itis mney earls too much in favour of this quality, to assert that it 
is one of the first requisites in society ; for, though strict honour and 
integrity ace of more essential value in the graud purposes of human 
life, yet good-humour, like small money, is of more inimediate use in 
the common commerce of the world. There is no situation in life, 
no engagement in ousiness, or party of pleasure, wherein it will not 
contribute to mitigate pain, or heighten enjoyment. Some persons 
may almost be said to be of a good-humoured complexion, and seem 
to be constitutionally endued with this amiable turn of mind—a 
blessing for which they may thank heaven with the same kind grati- 
tude that be ought to feel whoexperiences the comforts of being born 
in a delightful and temperate climate. We are naturally attached 
even to animals that betray a softuess of disposition. We are pleased 
with the awkward fondness and fidelity of adog. Montaigne could 
discover agreeable music in the good-humoured purring of his cat; 
and, though our modern grooms and jockeys bestow all their atten- 
tiou on make, colour, eyes, and feet, yet the best writers on horseman- 
ship consider a good temper as one of the best qualities of a horse. 

ArFrectaton or Suaviry.—There are some who affect a want of 
affectation, and flatter themselves that they are above flattery: they 
are proud of being thought extremely humble, and would go round 
the world to punish those who thoaght them capable of revenge; 
they are so satisfied of the sanvity of their own temper, that they 
would quarrél with tneir dearest benefactor only for doubting it. 
And yet so very blind are all their acquaintance to these their nume- 
rous qualifications and merits, that the possessors of them invariably | 
discover, when it is too late, that they have lived in the world 
without a single friend, and are about to leave it without a single 
mourner. : 

Booxs Rutz tHe Worwp.—As Robinson Crusoe has sent many 
a spirited youth from the safe footing of dry land, in quest of ad- 
ventures on the uristable element, so I believe can the influence of 
every volume be traced in its effects on a peculiar tribe.of fullowers 
to whom it has given an impulse in some path of life. There are 
those who have shaped their character according to the sage advice 
annually doled out in the appendix of an almanack ; and a select 
few have had their souls fired with heroic daring by perusal of the 
bold achievements of Thomas Thumb. Wherever a book falls, 
there arises a spark which nothing but death can put out. Every 
man looks into his book as he looks into his glass—to adjust his 
opinions, and smooth down some rough spot on the face of his 
character. A book is a sort of little philosopher, whom we can 
force to chat whenever we choose, and draw fro him an oracle with- 
out a fee; whom, as we bring fresh and warm from the book-shop, 
we tuck under our arm as if « wife or bosom-crony; and, re- 
treating with into some snug corner, hold agreeable and uninterrupted 
gossip. 

MerropotirAN ImpRovEMENTS.—In Westminster, Vincent- 
square is now being enclosed with an elegant iron railing, instead of 
thepresent unsightly wooden fence, aud will be planted. The centre 
will still be retained for a cricket- ground for the Westminster scho- 
lars. Rochester-row is to be re-paved, and the carriage-road raised 
to make a more commodious entrance to the elegant squares and 
streets erecting in the neighbourhood. Z 

Precociry.—The degree of talent and industry displayed by boys 
is an erroneous index to their future character as men. The fortu- 
nate competitors for school and university honours are not always— 
perhaps it may be said not often—eminent men in after-life: whilst 
the men who have failed in attaining these distinctions, not unfre- 
quently exhibit a degree of ability of which their early years afforded 
no indication. : : ; 

Tru Partosopny.—Certainly the highest good is to live happily, 
and not through a life of mortification to. rei happy death. 
Should we obtain felicity in death will easy, as it will 
be natural and in due season. Whereas by the present system 
of religious teaching men are enjoined to value chiefly happiness 
at the end of life; which if they were implicitly to follow, 
they would, by neglecting the first great duty, that of innocent 
enjoyment during existence, eff y preciude themselves from 
attaining. : } 

Co.urmer.—In a lecture delivered upwards of thirty years ago, 
at some hall in Fetter-lane, he divided readers into four classes. The 
first he compared to an hour-glass, their reading being as the sand 
—itruns in and out, and leaves not avestige behind. A second class 
he said, resembled a sponge—which imbibes everything and returns 
in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A third class he 
likened to a jelly-bag—which allows ali that is pure to pass away, 
and retains only the refuse and the dregs. The fourth class, of 
which he trusted there were many biag | re auditors, he com- 
pared to slaves in the diamond-mines of Golconda, who, casting 
aside all that is worthless preserve only the pure gem. ; 

A Cogent ArGum nv.—King James held a convocation at 

rth, and demanded of the Scotch barons that they should produce 

charters by which they held their lands; they all, with one 
simultaneous movement, rose up and drew their swords. 
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attention, Ann, Mollify—O», fie upon you, Molly! 
you here, Sally. 


anatomist or physiologist in the world teil us. 
lungs have something to do in the case; and when once set a-going, 
we can form somé ii j i 
real cause of the continued motion of either the heart or the lungs is 
a great mystery, and will 


and selfish is z 
vantage of the ground on which the cause of improvement and eman- 
cipation rests, we can keep it suspended half-way down, or from 
being precipitated with scorn and loud imprecations into the abyss, 





CoLuany 


: A SERIOUS VENTURE. 
Marriage has been termed a lottery; and, looking to the short 
quaintance on which it is often constructed, it is, in truth, little 
se. If a man, however, has made an imprudenc, or, as in many 





ped it may be called, an unlucky choice, he has a resource—a 


he be 
her whole wealth of happiness in the purchase of the ticket, and, if 


it arises a blank, she is ruined. 


ble one though it be—in the dissipation of the world, or, if 
of a better mould of mind, in its business: but a woman st>kes 


i : IMMORTALITY. 
Be time and life ever so vain, and leave us ever so empty, yet ex- 


istence, without immortality, would be the greatest nothing of all 
that offers. iries i 
made in the time of mourning aud sorro,ful bereavement, and, 
therefore, our views are not sufficiently bright and cheermg. We 
never walk amid the graves, but with crape npon our faces 
earthly-minded, immortality is a formidable thought—to the high- 


une ; 4 minded, transport Thus the heave flected f 
Coislin had a chair, and Mad. d’Avaray received permission to return | frightful 4 r Fee ee ay ne 8e% sPpear a 


Our inqgniries into immortality are, alas! too often 
To the 


abyss, but beheld above us, a sublime height. 
TO A LADY SINGING. 
How like a swan, cleaving the azure sky, 
The voice upsoars of thy triumplant song, 
That whirled awhile resistlessly along 
By the great sweep of threatening harmony, 
Seemed, overm itched, to struggie he!plessly 
With that impetuous music yet ere long 
Escaping frow the current fierce and strong, 
Pierces the clear crystailine vult on high. 
And I too am upborne with thee together 
In circles ever narrowing, round and round. 
Over the crowds ard sonshine—who erewhile, 
Like a blest bird of charmed sumsuer weather 
In the blue shadow of some foamles: isle, 
Was flo ting on the billows of sweet sound. 
TRANSATLANTIC '‘ EXICOGRAPHY. 
Crisis— Weep, sister, if you like it; a lamentable expression 
Cincinnati—Nathaniel twice reques'ed to transgress: “ Sin, sin, 
Natty.” dnalyse—An attack on Anna’s veracity. Analyst.- Pay 
‘alutary—Stay 
Wilfui—Wiiliam a little tipsy. Jnquire—Put up 
in 24 sheets. Patrolling—Pat turning on his axis! 


HOW TO GET A TIGHT RING “FF A FINGER. 

Thread a needle flat in the eye with a strong thread: pass the 
head of the needle with care under the ring, and pull the thread 
bo a few inches towards the hand; wrap the long end of the 
thread tightly round the finger, regularly, all down to the nail, 
to reduce its size. Then lay old of the short end of the thread, 
and unwind it. The thread pressing against the mng, will gradually 
remove it from the finger. This never-failing method will remove 
the tightest ring without difficulty, however much swollen the finger 
may be. 

WOMAN. 

As the dove will clasp its wing to its side, and cover and con- 
ceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so it is the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affection. 
With he. the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm of 
exi-tence has failed. Look for her after a little while, and you find 
Friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that one, 
who had lately glowed with all the radiance of love and beauty, 
should now be brought down to “darkness and the worm.” You 
will be told of some wintry chill, some slight indisposition, that 
laid her low — but no one knows the mental malady that pre- 
viously sapped her strength, and made her so easy a prey to 


the spoiler. 
THE THAMES TOE-NAIL. 

Sir Mark Isambard Brunel had the satisfaction of first walking 
under the river Thames. His tunnel is a great triumph of art 
and perseverance, and will remain a splendid monument of skill 
to future ages. Of course our resdears have heard of the im- 
pression made by a French gentleman upon his English auditors 
as to the immense size of Sir Isambard, when he said to them, 
“Monsieur Brunel is great man—giant engineer —his great toe- 
nail (tunnel) goes all across de river Thames onder de vater from yon 
side to de oder.” 

BATHING. 

No habit can be more preventive of disease than frequent 
bathings; and he would indeed be a benefactor to his fellow- 
creatures who would apply some of his wealth to the erection of 
baths to which the pour people might be admitted by tickets or 
letters of recommendation, as they now are to dispensaries: or 
subscribers might join to raise the funds necessary for such a pur- 
pose. The detail as to hot, cold, or vapour bath, the renewal of the 
water, &c, might easily be arranged. Other nations, both in bot 
climates and cold, maintain public baths fo all classes. Why 
should not wealthy England? Yet so far is this from being the 
case, that although there is a superabounding plenty of dispensuries, 
there is not a single bathing institution, where those who require 
baths for diseases of the skin, &c., can be gratuitously admitted.— 
Furnival on Consumption. 

FAMILY WORSHIP. 

There is no worship which impresses the imagination, and 
warms the heart like that of the family. When in the silent 
hour of night those who are joined together by consanguinity and 
affection kneel oe her—when the father prays for his children 
and dependents—there is a touching interest and moral beauty in 
the scene; and we know not how any, who profess the doctrines of 
Christianity, can neglect so serious a duty, or deny themselves so 
delightful a pleasure. : 

YOUTH. 


Alas! for youth! the year has but one spring, 
The day hat but one noon, the heron’s wing 

But one bright plume, the pearl shel! but one gem, 
And the heart’s one bright hour is like to them! 


Alas! for youth! the pearl and plume shine on 
When the fair brow they decked to earth is gone; 
Spring may return—n'ght bring another morrow ; 
But when shall youth another lifetime borrow ? 


Robin Hood. 
MOTION OF THE HEART. 
The heart is kept in motion, we know not how; nor can the wisest 
We know that tne 


of what keeps it in action ; but after all, the 


probably remain so for ever.—Girtin. 

THE GREAT AND GOOD. 
gress and good is seated on a steep ascent: the base 
placed on an inclined plane below. If in this disad- 


Whatever is 


LecaL MEANING oF rHE TeRM “ Duan.”—The following scene, | it is doing something.— Hazlitt. 
which took place on Wednesday last, in the writing chamber of an AFFECTION FOR THE MATERNAL PARENT. 
attorney in this town, well known for his liberal propensities, is a| Even in after lite the minds of the generality of mankind cherish 
tolerably good illustration of the different degrees of respect which | a warmth of affection for the maternal parent which they feel vot 
ntlemen by Act of ient are in the habit of doling out to their | for father, brother, or sister. She retains possession, too, to the last 
Eneiria, and ot the cause of that respect. The attorney in question | hour of their existence, of the same hallowed shrine in their hearts 
was about to address a “ hg ea ig ” client on some matter of | which she occupied at the first. Regard for one’s mother is an im- 
business, and had called in his rk to write a letter to his dictation: fie feeling in the human breast. As it is the first, so it is the 
Atte 7: Take } Death alone can extinguish one’s love for the maternal parent : 


and it is as strong in the bosom of the savage, as in that of the sage. 


—Attorney: Take a sheet of letter-paper, James.—Clerk : Yes, sir, 

fate a Ades a the top Me D——,, and then say, “ Kendal, 

lith January, 1842. ler! sir.—Attorney : n say, “ Sir— | The : 
But hk p Has Mr. ardent »ffection, as ever burned in the breast of Sir lsaac Newton, 
towards her who was honoured to give him birth A negro will for- 
give an attempt on bis owa lite, but to whisper a word against his 
mother, is to commit an unpardonable offence. Hence the African’s 
favourite motto—“ Strike me, but do not utter a word against my 

' mother.”—Grant’s Pictures of Popular People, 


ut let me see. Has D— paid his account ?—Clerk : He has, 
Sir.—Attorney : Then address him “ Dear Sir.”-—Clerk ; I forgot to 
mention, sir, that Mr. D—— called yesterday, when you were out, 
and stated that he wished to consult you as toraising an action against 
Mr. P——.—Attorney: Oh! did he? Then you may say, “ My dear 
sir,”—Clerk; Yes, sir, 





most untutored African regards his mother with as pure and 


a 
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THE EMPEROR 


TAOU KWANG, THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


We are enabled, by the courtesy of a friend, who is in pos- 
session of an original portrait of the Taou Kwang, Emperor of 
China, to present our readers with as correct a likeness of that 
potentate as the process of copying will allow It was origin- 
ally our intention to have inserted this portrait with the illus- 
trations that may be necessary upon the arrival of the next 
despatches from China, but as we have every reason to expect 


that our engravings for the subject will then occupy a con- | 


siderable space of the paper, we have determined upon getting 
rid of his Celestial Majesty, whose size renders him somewhat 
inconvenient, before the rush of news precludes his appearance 
altogether. According to the best-informed authorities, Taou 
Kwang is at present (if, indeed, the crisis be not already 
passed) in a situation of exceeding peril, both as regards life 





and empire; as from circumstances that have already taken 
place in China, the invincibility of our arms, and our national 
character, now rapidly developing itself, an opinion is gaining 
ground among the intelligent and influential Chinese at Ningpo, 
and in the province surrounding it, that the Tartar dynasty is 
tottering to its fall Startling as this may appear to those con- 
versant with the character of Eastern despotism, it appears far 
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OF CHINA, 


from improbable. For the Emperor to lose face, as it is called 
in China, by the utter defeat of his best troops and the capture 
of his strongest forts by the barbarians, whom he has taught 
his people to regard as the very scum of the earth, is equivalent 
to loss of empire, where empire is based on the claim of supe- 
riority to all the nations of the earth; and for this reason it is 
as impossible for the Emperor to yield to our demands and 


preserve his throne, as it would be for us, after what has hap- 
pened, to expect a peace of any duration with the present 


ynasty. The Chinese are far too wise not to see the advan- 
tages of our just laws, giving protection to life and property, 
when contrasted with the arbitrary rule of their Tartar con- 
querors. 

On the arrival of the expected reinforcements from Indi@ 
and England, the campaign, it has been said, would begin by 
the capture of that important position at the south point of the 
Great Canal. The utility of this proceeding is much can- 
vassed, for many contend that the British expedition ought to 
proceed at once to the attack of the Imperial province of 
Pekin, which being, by the constitution of the Chinese empire, 
placed under the immediate government of his Celestial Ma- 
jesty, any attack on it would oblige the Emperor in person to 
































examine the causes of the war, and to come to a speedy deci- 
sion. The great blunder of the late plenipotentiaries was 
their not persisting in 1840 to demand a settlement of the dis- 
putes, when Keshen hoaxed them back to Canton. Sir H. 
Pottinger must go to Pekin in order to bring the war to a 
termination; for the mandarins at Hang-kow-foo seem re- 
solved rather to carry on their operations in their own fashion, 
although they appeared to make an offer of negotiation. The 
sacred province itself must be assailed, and even the British 
troops may have to march towards the capital, before the ob- 
stinacy of the Emperor will yield. The possession of the Im- 
perial province is, besides, to be considered as an oocupation 
of the Government, and then the Emperor will have either to 
abdicate or submit to proper terms. 

It is known that the inhabitants at Ningpo, and for many 
miles round it, have implored us to take them under our pro- 
tection, and without wishing to see this country add to the 
extent of its dominion unnecessarily, it will ere long become a 
grave consideration whether we can, either in honour or policy, 
abandon the people of the province—the scene of our late 
conquests—to certain destruction, by again yielding them up 

} with Ningpo and its dependencies, to their former rulers; or 
if we do so, how can we avoid the British name being execrated 
wherever it has been known, and annihilating all hopes for 
the future in the good will of the inhabitants of any part of 
China. 

Out of evil sometimes cometh good, and the opium trade, 
which is little understood in this country, may have been the 
means intended by Providence for introducing the Gospel, and 
altering the condition of that benighted country, for that such 
an event is sooner or later to take place, no Christian can 
doubt. Speaking of the opium trade as carried on with Bengal 
and China, it should be observed, that whatever objections 
there may be to it ina moral point of view, the opprobrium 
that has been heaped upon it as having been the cause of the 
war is totally unfounded; the real cause may be easily traced 
in the many years’ submission to insult during the period of 
the East India Company’s charter, and subsequently by the 
apathy shown to the indignities offered to Lord Napier. The 
renowned Lin (thanks to him for having put an end to our de- 
gradation) might well be justified in acting as he did without 
fear of consequences, when he reviewed the past, and saw our 
flag prostrate so long before one of the weakest and most arro- 


gant Governments on earth, and on two occasions endeavour- 
ing to purchase favour by costly presents in the character of 
tribute-bearer to his Celestial Majesty. An immense field for 
British commerce is about to be opened, and the advantages 
offered must not be lost by a mistaken policy. 


WEST INDIA AND ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The West India Company’s steamer Solway, Captain Britton, 
arrived on Saturday, at Southampton, having delivered her 
mails, at Falmouth, on Thursday night. She was detained at 
that port taking in coals, and in the Channel, by a dense fog, 
which caused delay in reaching Southampton ; she lay outside 
the Needles the whole of Friday night. The Solway was de- 
tained at Fayal 24 hours; she only brought mails from Ja- 
maica, Vera Cruz, Havannah, New Orleans, Turk’s Island, 
Demerara, Barbadoes, and Carthagena. She brought the 
largest number of passengers (71) that any one of the West 
India steamers has yet brought to this country. Intelligence 
has been received by her of the safety of the other steamers, 
The Medway ran on shore at Santa Cruz, and received con- 
siderable damage, and the City of Glasgow broke her engine- 
axle at British Guiana, which caused some delay. Irregulari- 
ties prevent the outward mails reaching the islands beyond 
Birbadoes. At the beginning of last month Jamaica had re- 
ceived no mails from England for 50 days. The Severn, the 
last of the West India steamers that has been built, is expected 
here shortly from Bristol. 
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THE WEST INDIA COMPANY’S STEAMER, “sOLWay.” 





The traversing the broad Atlantic by means of steam-ships, 
and thus creating a rapid and frequent means of communica 
tion between two of the greatest commercial nations in the 
world, is one of the most portentous “ signs of the times.” 
The Old World and the New are brought, as it were, side by 
side ;—the distance between Bristol and New York was for- 
merly, to adopt the traveller's mode of reckoniny, three or four 
months ; it is now ten days, that short period being amply suf- 
ficient for a noble vessel, whose resemblance heads our article, 
to reach from the shores of Old England to those of New 
York, 

A passenger, during his first steam-trip from America, 
brought over a splendid bouquet of American flowers, which 
he was able to present to the lady of one of the managers of the 
Bristol Packet Company almost as fresh as if the dew were 
still on the leaves. And at a dinner given on the occasion of 
the return of the ship, on the twenty-fourth of May, 1838, 
specimens of flax and cotton yarn were exhibited, manufac- 
tured at Bristol, but which was actually growing in America 
twenty days before. 
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HER MAJESTY AT THE PALACE ENTRANCE, 


HER MAJESTY’S LEVEE. 


The Queen held her last Levee for the season on Wednes- 
day, at St. James’s Palace. Itis almost unnecessary to state 
that it was most numerous'y and brilliantly attended; and in 
consequence of the late attempt on her Majesty’s life (as might 
have been expected), the loyal subjects of our beloved Sove- 
reign assembled in immense numbers, and never did a British 
monarch witness a more hearty and enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion of loyalty and attachment. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert, attended by the Court, left 
Buckingham Palace a few minutes after two o'clock, in four of 
the Royal carriages, escorted by a detachment of the Horse 
Guards. The Queen and her illustrious Consort were most 
loudly and enthusiastically cheered along theline of road. On 
arriving at St. James’s Palace, the band of the Horse Guards 
played the national anthem. The scene was one of great ani- 
mation, and nothing could exceed the loyalty evinced by the 
vast crowd which had assembled. Shortly after one o'clock 
the carriages of the Foreign Ambassadors, and those having 


























INTERIOR OF ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 2ND JUNE, 1842, 


the privilege of the entrée, arrived in quick succession. The 
equipages and state liveries were truly magnificent. 

The Queen Dowager and the other members of the Royal 
Family came in full state, and arrived at St. James's Palace 
shortly before two o'clock. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
appeared in excellent health and spirits. Her Majesty re- 
peatedly bowed in answer to the rapturous cheers with which 
she was received. The House of Lords met at two o'clock, 
and the House of Commons at a quarter past two, and shortly 
afterwards proceeded to St. James’s Palace, to present the 
joint address of congratulation, agreed to by both Houses on 
Tuesday night. 


CHARITY CHILDREN AT ST. PAUL’S. 

The annual meeting of the parochial schools of the various 
parishes around the metropolis took place on Thursday at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Atten o'clock the gates were thrown open, 
and shortly after the children began to arrive, headed by their 
respective parish authorities. ‘Lhe children were attired in 
their new clothing, and reflected great credit upon the bounti- 
ful charities so liberally bestowed in this great metropolis. 

There was a great number of respectable persons assembled 
around the cathedral to witness the arrival of the children. 
The Duke and Duchess and Hereditary Prince of Saxe Meinin- 
gen, the Duchess Ida and Prince Gustavus, and the Princesses of 
Saxe Weimar were present in the Cathedral, and appeared to 
be deeply interested in the affecting and peculiarly English 
spectacle. ; 

We are happy to understand that of the many thousand 
youthful objects yesterday assembled, not one suffered the 
slightest injury, which, considering the difficulty of access to 
the cathedral through the dense assemblage collected round it, 
is equally gratifying and surprising. The accompanying view 
of the interior of the magnificent church will enable our 
country friends to form an idea of the glorious sight presented 
to the inhabitants of London on Thursday. 

In connexion with this subject, the following letter has been 
addressed to us. We can only observe in reply, that the cir- 
cumstances complained of are perfectly in keeping with the 
grasping and illiberal spirit manifested in every possible way 
whenever access to our public edifices or exhibitions is sought 
tor by the people. ‘“ They manage these things better in 
France,” as Sterne once remarked. 

“ Sir,—I wish, through the medium of your journal, to ask 
the authorities of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or those parties who 
this day had the management of the festival or meeting there 
for the metropolitan charity schools, whether they are aware 
of or sanction the conduct of the officers stationed at the door 
to regulate the admission of visitors on the occasion? Hav- 
ing had tickets presented me by a friend, my wife and sister, 
accompanied by a gentleman, presented themselves at the west 
door, and the entrance being so constructed as to admit but 
one person at a time, the ladies were of course directed to 
enter first, and present their tickets, which one of them had 
no sooner done (leaving the gentleman accompanying to con- 
tribute, as requested, towards the expenses of the preparations) 
when she was violently seized by a policeman, and _half-a- 
crown demanded before he would allow her to proceed. The 
gentleman having satisfied the demand, they were permitted 

| to take their places. 

“ Annexed to the tickets was a slip of paper, stating that the 
expenses necessarily attendant on the meeting made it desira- 
ble that visitors should be as liberal as possible in their con- 
| tributions, requesting that no one would make their donation 
less than half-a-crown, and such a request would, in my case, 
| have been cheerfully acceded to ; but if the authorities instruct 
the attendants to constitute this request a demand on which 
admission is dependent, I think it would be much more honest 
to state at once on the tickets, ‘ Admission, half-a-crown,’ than 
to expose ladies to insult because, from the circumstance I 
have first stated, they are not so readily prepared to comply 
| with the demand as suits the views of these doorkeepers. 

‘IT am, Sir, your obedient servant, “© A SupscriBer. 

“ June 2.” 

Our artist has left us little to say, in the way of description, 
of the annual assembly of the charity children of the metro- 
polis in St. Paul’s—without any exception the most impres- 
{ sive sight in London. We remember the occasion on which 
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our beloved Sovereign, then Princess Victoria, was present. 
She appeared to be deeply affected by the spectacle. If a 
thought of her own immediate interest in the scene could have 
suggested itself to her at such a moment, she must have seen, 
in the evidence of the care bestowed on the religious educa- 
tion of the lower classes of her future subjects, the surest 
pledge of their loyalty andlove. Thesimultar.eous movements of 
this youthful multitude have been aptly likened to the action 
of the summer wind on a field of corn: the Christian will 
carry the simile further and deeper, and gather from the scene 
the assurance that the good seed has been sown—and the hope 
that it has fallen upon good ground—that the vast living field 
which spread before him, is a harvest of souls ripening for the 
garners of God, and that thus there is not a voice of that thril- 
ling chorus that will not swell the eternal hallelujahs of the 
blessed angels in heaven. H. 

The newly-appointed Bishop of Gibraltar is the Rev. George 
Tomlinson, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Tom- 
linson took his B.A. degree in 1823, and soon after his ordina 
tion was appointed chaplain to the Bishop of London. He 
was subsequently tutor in the family of Sir Robert Peel, and 
recently one of the secretaries to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The new bishop is a sincere and con- 
sistent churchman. 











HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, Mar 30. 


TRISH POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS. 

The Earl of GLENGALL had to submit a motion to which he did not anticipate 
that there would be any objection. It related to the salaries of the Poor-iaw 
Commissioners in Ireland. He understood that those commissioners had each a 
salary of £800 per annum, besides which there was an allowance of one guinea 
per day for table meney, and an allowance of another guinea per day for travel- 
ling expenses, making the receipts of each comm.ssioner amount to from £1500 
to £1600a year This might be right or it might be wrong, but it would be wel) 
to know what the fact was. He would therefore now move that there be laid be- 
fore the house an account of the salaries, allowances, and travelling expenses 
of the Poor-law Commissioners in Ireland.— Motion agreed to. 

CRIME IN IRELAND. 

The Earl of GLENGALL also moved for a return of the number of rewards 
offered by order of the Government of Ireland for the apprehension of offenders, 
and also the number of such rewards claimed and paid in the year 1841, and also 
@ return of the number of outrages reported to the Government in the same year, 
—Agreed to. 

The Punishment of Death (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

THE PENTONVILLE PRISON BILL. 

Lord WHARNcrirFs, in moving that the house go into committee on this bill, 
said, seeing a noble lord opposite who had given notice of his intention to move 
or the production of the reportof Dr. Bailey, he would suggest to him that that 
report was a confidential one, and its production at the present moment would 
be most inexpedient. The Government were quite aware that there was a lament. 
able deficiency of the means for secondary punishments. In the new prison the 
many defects of the Penitentiary had been avoided, and as it was @ mere experi” 
ment, he trusted it would be allowed a fair trial. 

Lord Cornorne.—After what had fallen from the noble lord, he should not 
feel himself justified in pressing for the production of the report. He considered 
the present bill as a great experiment,and he wished it all success, 

The bill then went through committee, and was reported without amendment. 

REGULATIONS OF NEWGATE. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE gave notice, that to-morrow he would moye for 
2 copy of the rules and regulations of the gaol of Newgate relative to the confine- 
ment of capital criminals. 

JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES BILL. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of the Jurisdiction of 
Justices Bill, and said, the way he had proceeded—in which, in fact, he had 
adopted the report of the committee—was to refer all classes of misdemeanour 
which were most difficult to try, to the judges of assize. With regard to trans- 
portation for life there was one exception, which had been reierred to the quarter 
sessions, namely, transportation for life in cases where the party had returned 
from transportation before the expiration of his term. There it was not necessary 
© try the original offence. é 

Lord Campneuy hoped that the jurisdiction of the quarter sessions would be 
impr: ved, 

The Lond CuanceLtor said this bill had become necessary, in consequence 
of certain alterations that had been made in the general law. With tegard to 
the chairmen of the quarter sessions bench, he did not know whether his noble 
and learned friend (Lord Campbell) had seen more of quarter sessions than he 
had, but, according to his experience, justice was administered by lay chair. 
men generally with a very accurate knowledge of the common law, and most im- 
partially. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

(At this moment a communication was made to the Duke of Wellington, 
upon which his grace started up and left the house very suddenly, followed by 


Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Fitzgerald, and other peers, The Lord Chancellor like- | 


wise quitted the woolsack very hurriedly (his place being occupied by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, as deputy-speaker), and left the house. It became immediately 
known that her Majesty's life had been menaced, whereupon all business was in. 
stantly suspended: the peers rose from their seats, and collected round the Lord 
Chancellor, who had returned, and who appeared, by his gesticulations, to be 
describing the occurrence. The effect produced, indicatmg the utmost anxiety 
and apprehension, was very striking.) 
The house then immediately adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS —Mowpay. 
THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 

Dr. Bownrine presented a petition from workmen in the employ of the Cam- 
brian Iron Company in favour of the truck system. 

Mr. FERRAND begged to present a petition, sivned by 84 persons, from Pres- 
eign, in Wales, against the system, und stating that the pe titioners had heard 
with great regret thatan hon. member of that house had been in the neighbour- 
hood of Presteign, endeavouring to get up evidence in support of the truck 
system. 


The petitions were ordered to be referred to the Select Committee 


on the P, 
ment of Wages, =F 


NEW POOR LAW. 
Pesce Puscomps presented a petition from the board of guardians of the 
ert nion, stating that they strongly disapproved of man: ¥ 
the New Poor-law Amendment Bil. és oe ‘ore 
PUBLIC BUSINESS, 
Sir R. Pee said he had, some time since, given a notice of his intention to 
proceed with the 


sion tf the house that it would certainly be proceeded with, ‘There were anumber 


a pees, 


roperty-tax thatevening. He believed it was also the impres- . 
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of preliminary arrangements which it was absolutely essential to make, if the 
measure was brought into operation on the 5th of July; and, taking that cireum- 
stance into consideration, he did hope that no objection would be offered to pro 
ceed with the bill at once; and that he might be permitted to appeal to hon. 
members to agree, that no question likely to lead to a discussion—not even a 
question of privilege—should be interposed, (Hear.) 

Mr. MackINNON said, under the circumstances, if permitted by the house, he 
would postpone his motion for issuing a new writ for the borough of Southamp- 
ton until Wednesday. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said he would postpone his motion for the issue of a new writ 
for the borough of Newcastle-under-Line until the same day. 


SOUTHAMPTON ELECTION. 

Considerable time. was occupied in discussion upon the presentation of petitions 
connected with the Southampton election, which were ultimately ordered to be 
printed with the votes. 

WITNESSES’ INDEMNITY BILL. 

The house, on the motion of Mr. Roebuck, went into committee on this bill. 
The several clauses were agreed to, and the house resumed. The report was re- 
ceived forthwith, and,on the motion of Mr. Roebuck, the bill, as amended, was 
ordered to be printed. 

PROPERTY-TAX BILL. 

Sir R. PEEL moved the order of the day for the third reading of the Property. 
tax Bill, which being read, and on the question “ that the bill be now read a third 
time” being put, 

Mr. S. Crawrorp rose to bring forward, as an amendment, the motion of 
which he had given notice, and which was as follows :—That as by the existing 
laws a large proportion of the people of this realm are excluded from voting for 
members of parliament, and as it also appears by the reports of different election 
committees that corrupt practises have been used to an extraordinary extent in 
procuring the return of members to this present House of Commons, and as, 
from both these causes, this house cannot be considered a fair representation of 
the people, it is therefore unfit that any system of increased taxation should be 
imposed by parliament until all just causes of complaint with regard to the 
mode of electing members of this house shall be first redressed. The hon, 
member proceeded at some length to argue in support of his amendment, and 
said he expected, that if it were carried, the immediate effect would be, that the 
house would proceed to take into consideration the state of the representation 
or else to havea new Parliament altogether. This was his object; but he did 
not cal] on the house to adopt the principles of the charter; he asked only that 
they should be ready to redress all just causes of complaint against the present 
defective representative system. He had only to say that this motion was made 
with no party views, and so he hoped it would be understood generally ; but, 
concurring in the view that representation and taxation were intimately allied 
rights, and thinking that when taxes were brought forward that was a fair and 

just opportunity for bringing on such a motion, he trusted that the house would 
consent to it. 

Mr. O'ConneELL seconded the motion. 

Sir R. Peet trusted that the hon: gentleman would not charge him with in- 
tentional disrespect if he declined entering into the discussion which the hon, gen- 
tleman’s speech would seem to invite. He must offer the most decided opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said that it was necessary to purify the house, for bri 
was no longer a matter of declamation, but of positive proof. The right hon. 
baronet must not be surprised, therefore, if he met with a further opposition to a 
government which would not consent to a further parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Hum had no besitation in saying, that the house did not at present re- 
present the feelings of the country. 

rd J. Manners had no doubt that this motion originated from anew 
society for parliamentary reform which had sent a circular to the different mem- 
bers of the house. With respect to the Income-tax Bill, he supported it because 
be looked upon it as a bold—and he velieved it would be a successful—attempt to 
diminish the influence of wealth ; to which, and not to the influence of aristocracy 
& great part of the present evils were to be attributed. 

Lord J. Russe said, that as the resolution appeared to be one which, if 
adopted, would incapacitate the house to legislate on any subject whatever, he 
should vote against the amendment, though, subsequently, he should take the 
sense of the house against the third reading of this bill, 

The house divided, when there appeared :— 


Againstthe amendment . . . ° . ; - 156 
Forthe amendment . ; ° 5 P . » 21 
| Majority against the amendment . -—135 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF HER MAJESTY. 


About half-past six o'clock Sir James Graham was observed to enter the House 
of Commons and walk towards the Speaker's end ofthe House, with a face evi- 
dently betraying anxiety. As he got opposite Sir R. Peel, he beckoned to the 
right hon. gentleman, who immediatly retired with Sir J. Graham. It was then 
the latter right hon. baronet communicated to Sir R. Peel the intelligence of what 
had transpired. 

Mr. Barine having risen to bring forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, 

Sir R. Pern, having resumed his seat, said, Sir, whatever may be the incon- 
venience to the public business which may arise from the adjournment, I feel it 
would be inconsistent with my duty if I should remain here. It would be most 
satisfactory if I could remain here; but still there are considerations—(The 
right hon bart. was here interrupted by cries of “Hear,” and “Adjourn.”) I 
would wish to state the circumstances to the house, but, at the same time, my 
own iuformation is so imperfect that I cannot make any statement withou great 
mistrust of its accuracy. (Hear, hear). I have this moment received information 
that an attempt has been madeon her Majesty's life, and I have reason to believe 
—thanks to the usual interference of Providence—that her Majesty has escaped. 
(Loud cheers.) I have reason to believe that the assassin is in custody, and the 
earliest opportunity will be taken to subject him to examination; and 
under the circumstances the house will deem my attendance requisite. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr C. Woop—Is her Majesty safe ? 

Sir R. Pert.—Entirely safe, and the assassin has been apprehended, and 
under these circumstances, I leave it to the house to determine. (Loud cries of 
“* Adjourn.”) I do not think that while the house is in this state of excitement 
they could follow up the discussion of this question, and I do, therefore, beg 
leave to move that the house do now adjourn until to-morrow. The hon. burunet 
appeared throughout to speak under strong excitement. 

Lord J Russet rose tosecond the motion. (Cheers), The natural state of 
excitement into which the house must have been thrown by the intelligence we 
have just received, coupled as it was by the infurmation that our Sovereign was 
safe—(cheers)—rendered it quite impossible that the house should attend 
to the business underits consideration. He considered, therefore, that the right 
(ie byt a taken the best course in moving the adjournment of the debate, 

ear, hear 

The SPEAKER then put the question of the adjournment of the debate, which 
was carried. 

Sir R. Peel, accompanied by Mr. Gladstone, left the house at once. 

The house immediately afterwards adjourned 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Turspay. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON said, your lordships must have heard with sorrow 
and indignation the reports circulated of an attempt having been made last 
evening upou the life of her Majesty. The person who committed this act—this 
atrocious act, I will call it—was immediately taken mt» custody, and his crime 
is now undergoing the usual course of legal mquiry, and in due form he will be 
brought to justice. I avoid entering into the details of this painful transaction 
(lond cheers); I confine mayself simply to the performance of the duty of stating 
the fact to your lordships, and of moving your Jordships to concur in presenting 
to her Majesty an address of congratulation upon her most providential escape 
from the attack of an assassin I will, therefore, now propose that such an 
address be agreed to, and I will afterwards move that it be communicated to 
the House of Commons in a conferener, for the management of which members 
of that house will be appointed. I recommend that the address should be in the 
following terms :— 4 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign—We, your bg sc #9 most dutiful and loyal sub 
jects, the lords spiritual and temporal, in Parliament assembled, beg leaye 
humbly to approach your Majesty's throne, to express our ebhorrence of the late 
treasonable attempt against your Majesty's sacred person, und our heartfelt 
congratulations to your Majesty and the conntry on your Majesty's happy 


preservation from the danger to which your Majesty was exposed. Attached to 
ee Majesty by every sentiment of loyalty, by a sense of the benefits we derive 
from your Majesty's just and gh government, we acknowledge r 


with gratitude 
and humility the merciful int ition of Divine Providence manifested on this 
<ecasion; and we make our earnest prayer to Almighty God, that he may confer 

j ery blessing, and continue to watch over and guard a life so 


on your Majesty 
justly dear t» us.” " 

The proposed address having been handed to the Lord Chancellor, 

The Marquis of LaNspowNE said: There can be but one feeling in the house, 
and we ought not to lose a moment in recording ane effect to that feeling. 
1 beg leave, therefore, to second the motion of tie noble duke. 

The Duke of WetLincTon moved that a committee be inted to draw up 
an address to her base 7 and walked up to the woolsack with the motion. 

Lord PortmMan.—While the noble duke and the noble and learned lord are 
settling the course of proceeding. I may be allowed to interpose for a single 
moment to state a fact which, i! possible, will increase our respect, admiration, 
and attachment towards her Majesty. The statement of such a fact must be 


hizbly jobeor dey 3 in itself, and will my excuse for interposing on the pre- 
sent occasion. jt is, that her Majesty, Tying with fall piehisns on the pro- 
rs wie Bice shielded her from dangers by which 


| tection of the Almighty, Which has 
| sos was-surremndel, Yas pot wamsteail of thm sade of all those engaged inher 


Majesty's service. Feeling that yesterday some risk might possibly be incurred 
by those who usually surround her person, she declined to be attended by the 
ladies who usual'y accompany her Majesty in ber drives. (Cheers) If danger 
were to be encountered, her Majesty was resolved that others should not un- 
necessarily partake it. (Cheers), As Iam an individual whose near and dear 
relative wight otherwise have been placed in a situation of peril, I thought it be 
came me to mention a circumstance which must render the person and characte 
of her Majesty still demer to her subjects. (Cheers from all sides), 

rd BROUGHAM: On the subject of the proposed address there ean be but one 
feeling, in doors and out of doors. 

The question was then put, that a committee be appointed to prepare anaddress 
to her Majesty; and having been carried, and the committee wamed, the peers 
forming it retired for the purpove of daawing up the address, and the house ad- 
journed during pleasure, 

In a few minutes the committee, headed by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, returned to the house, and the Lord Chancellor resumed his seat on 
the wodlsack. 

The Duke of CamBRinGE said that he had been authorised by the committee of 
their lordships to propose the address to her Majesty, which was precisely in the 
terms previously read by the Duke of Wellington. i 

The Karl of SuarresBuRyY moved that it be communicated to the House of 
Commons; and the question having been put and carried, 

The Earl of SukrTesBuRY moved that a message be sent to the Commons re- 
quiring a present conference in committee-room No, 3. 

The motion having been agreed to, messengers were despatched to the Com- 
mons for the purpose of requesting a conference. On tue return of the mes- 
sengers, 

The Deputy Usher of the Black Rod announced that the Commons were ready 
for the conference, and the peers named to manage the conference proceeded to 
the appointed committee-room. 

The house again adjourned during pleasure ; and in about five minutes the 
peak Ms rae to the house, and the woolsack having been resumed by the Lord 

ancellor, 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE reported that the peers appointed had met the managers 
on behalf of the Commons, and had jae im ihe bands of Sir Robert Peel the 
address to the Queen, to which their lordships had agreed. 

The Pentonville Prison Bill was read a third time and passed, on the motion of 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 


NEWGATE REGULATIONS. 


The Marquis of CLANRICARDE, in rising to move for a copy of the regulations 
observed in the gaol of Newgate with regard to criminals after condemnation for 
ital offences, said that he did not pretend to any particular qualification for 
bringing this case before their lordships; at the same time, he did not think it 
necessary to make any apology, because he was about to bring uncer their 
lordship’s notice @ case which he considered to have been shameful, disgusting, 
and profane (hear, hear), and one which, if it were allowed to pass without any 
notice, might well cast a stain upon the manners and condition of the lower orders 
of society. (Hear, hear). His lordship then proceeded to quote from the Times 
newspaper a rep rt of the exhibition in the chapel of Newyate upon the occasion 
of the condemned sermon of the late prisoner Daniel Good, which he stigmatised 
as highly offensive and improper, and concluded by moving for a copy of the re- 
gulations observed in the gaol of Newgate, with regard to criminals after con- 
demnation for capital offences. 

The Duke of RicuMonp said that, having called the attention of their 
lordships to a siniiler subject four years since, he rose to offcr his thanks to 
the noble lord for having brought this subject under the consideration of the 

ouse. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE said he entirely concurred in the opinions expressed by 
the noble lord opposite, and he felt exceedingly glad that the subject bad been 
brought under the consideration of their lordships, because he had to state, as 
- = ereerane was concerned, that they had no share in the exhibition 

uded to. 

Lord Normanny said that he merely rose to confirm what had fallen from his 
noble friend who had just sat down, as to the Government having no share in 
this transaction. It was known to every one who had filled the office of Secre- 
tary of State, that the government of the gaol of Newgate was exclusively in the 
corporation of London, as represented by the sheriff. -He hoped that the present 
motion would not be without its effect on the civie authorities, and that the prac- 
tice complained of would not be allowed to recur, 

The Marquis of LaNspowWNE trusted something would be done to prevent 
the recurrence of so disgraceful a practice, and he was glad the noble lord 
had brought the question under the consideration of the house, because the 
present discussion would not, he thought, be without its effect.— Motion 


agreed to. 
THE ADDRESS. 


Lord DELAWaRR here rose, and said that her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to fix three o'clock to-morrow for the reception, at St, James's Palace, of 
the address of both houses. 

The Lord CHanceLuor presented a petition from certain attorneys in Lincoln- 
shire, praying for a repeal of the annual certificate duty. 

Adjourned till Wednesday at three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—TueEspay, ‘ 
Mr. Thomas Hussey took the oaths and his seat for Lyme Regis, and Viscount 
Eastnor took the oaths and his seat for Reigate. 
ROYAL COMMISSION, 


Tho Usher of the Black Rod appeared, and required the attendance of the 
house in the House of Peers, to hear the commission read, giving the royal assent 





to certain bills. The Speaker, accompanied by several members, left house 
accordingly. 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 
At half past five o'clock messengers from the House of Lords ap) at the 


table of the house, aud having presented several bills which had passed their 
lordships’ house, presented a paper, which was handed to the Speaker. The 
messengers having retired, the SPEAKER addressed the house in the followin, 
words:—I have to acquaint the house that the Lords desire a conference wi 
this house in the committee-room of their lordships' house, No. 3, on a subject 
materially affecting the safety of her Majesty's most sacred person, and the hap- 
piness of her people. 
Sir R. Pees moved that the conference be agreed to; and a committee war 
thereupon appointed to manage the conference. 4 
The address was then brought up by Sir R. Peel, and was read by the clerk at 
the table. (For address see Lords’ report.) ; 
Sir R. Peer rose and said: I feel it to be my duty to propose that this house 
should concur in the address which the other House of Parliament bas adopted, 
and I anticipate but one unanimous feeling respecting the proposal which 1 have 
to make. (Loud cheers ) Scarcely two years have elapsed since I had the painful 
duty of seconding the proposal of a similar nature made by the noble lord 3 and 
it is with mixed feelings of shame and indignation (loud cheers) that, after a lapse 
of two years, I rise now to discharge a similar duty. (Hear, hear) I should have 
thought that the natural feelings and sympathies of human nature would have 
been protection sufficient against so atrocious a crime. (Loud cheers.) That our 
young Queen, seeking for innocent recreation from the cares and toils of business 
in the presence of her beloved husband, should be a second time exposed in this 
country to an attempt like this, fills me with feelings of shame and ation. 
(Lond cries of “ Hear, hear.") If the natural feelings of humanity would not 
have prevented such an attempt, I should have thought that the burst of loyal 
affection which had been called forth from all classes of her Majesty's subjects by 
the first attempt, and of indignation and abhorrence against the author of it, 
would have cunstituted an additional guarantee to prevent the repetition of suck 
an atrocity. (Loud cheers.) It has nut done so. The right hon. baronet then 
detailed the ciroumstances as described in another part of our » aud con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the address voted in the House of 8. 
Che address was then put and carried unanimously, and the Cabinet Minie’..er 
and the members forming the committee to manage the conference, took it up to 


the Lords. 
NEW POOR-LAW. 


Mr. Litton gave notice in the committee on the New Poor-law Bill, he sheuld 
tmeve a clause to the effect that as persons professing the Jewish religion could 
not receive, conscientiously, in-door relief in the wor 8, shey should be en- 
titled to receive out-deor relief, notwithstanding any orders of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners to the contrary. 3 

Captain Pe cHELL gave notice, on behalf of the hon. member for West Sussex, 
that it was that gentleman's intention to move the expulsion of the clause placing 
the Gibert Unions under the control of the Poor-law Commissioners, 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN COAL-MINES. 
Lord Asuiry postponed his motion for a bill respecting 
women and children in coal-mines until a future day, in pied , 
Government in progressing the Income-Tax Bill. 


a INCOME-TAX BILL, 
On the order of the day for the third reading of this measure, Mr. Hv: 
pressed his dissatistaction at the financial as i ot Sir R. Peel, Gr haa 
that his own frequent warnings had not been attended to. Instead of meking 
reductions in the public expenditure, Sir R. Peel was lay ing on fresh taxes to be 
spent in mischievous wars. There ought to bave a ce 

such commiitees had always done good The origin of the blame 
late Government, who had violated all their pledges of 

ference ; but the Tories had seconded them in their extravagance. The hon. 
gentleman proceeded in a rambling strain, touching upon almost every political 
topic of the last few years—the S\rian War, the corn-laws, the tariff, the state of 


the representation, and the comparative merits of the late and of the present 


ent of 
tate the 


committee ; 
was with the 
economy, and non-inter- 


ministry. 
Sir C. NarreR objected to the present tax only on account | equali 
As to reductions in means of public defence, o reprobated ee bdo, vr 
Mr. Banine condemned the leading enactments of this bill. ‘It was amen 
under which a man might be taxed for income when in fact he was 
In the case of tenants, the tax was not upon incomes, 
bat ecsoaucivar ny senate geet 
t it was comps rly €asy to assess them by their rent: 
how bad was the general iinciple of the bill. "indeed, he beluga i 
inseparable from the principle of such a bill as this; and with ed 
is. Goutsons said fees the’ peice t Mee with th 
LBU that the principle of 1 me with th 
the bill which proceeced from the ‘Aeahniretone otiwe aan Sree bora 
fied by several improvements. It was the principle of Mr. Pitt, and it was the 
principle of Mr, Fox, each of whom was conyinced that property and income 
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ought both to bear this burden. The real qaestion now was, whether Parliament 
should meet the necessities of the national finance, and relieve those classes which 
were suffering the most severely. This measure had been especially censured for 
its inquisition into private concerns ; but the present bill had narrowed that hard- 
ship to the single schedule of trades and professions. He believed that the tax, 
as accowpanied by the tariff, was satisfactory to the country in general, and he 
trusted that the house would concur with their constituents. 

Mr MANGLES contended that the finances of India, which Sir R. Peel had 
Easy i ument for the new impost, were not in such a state as to require this 
special taxation. 

Sir R. InGuts pleaded for the exemption of the first £150 in every income. 
That exemption, he was persuaded, would remove the temptation to perjury in a 
vast number of cases. 

Mr. Vit LieRs denied that the country was satisfied with this measure, He 
did not believe it would be successful; it would proportionately reduce the pro- 
ceeds of the indirect taxes. 

Mr. DisRAELI answered some statements made by Mr. Mangles about Indian 


revenue, 
Mr. BrotHeERTon held this to bea most unjust tax; and, though not laid on 
the workin, people in the first instance, it must fall upon them eventually. 


The house then divided— 


For the third reading. . ie we be ry 255 
rabies anv ie SSS alas ieee C2 
Majority for the third reading 43 as 106 
One or two motions of but little importance were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—WepNEsDaY. 

Their lordsbips met at two o'clock, for the purpose of proceeding with the 
other house to the palace, to present the address to her Majesty, on her escape 
from the late treasonable attempt of the miscreant who discharged a pistol at ber 
Majesty on hfe evening. Shortly before two o'clook several of the peers 
had already assembled. The body of the house presented an unusually gay and 
animated appearance. All the peers were in full dress, the majurity of them in 
uniform, and some few in court dresses ; the knihts of the different orders wear- 
ing their decorations The Duke of Wellington was dressed in the uniform of 
the Constable of the Tower, and across his breast he wore the riband of she 
Order of the Garter. Lord Hill and the other military peers appeared in tall uni- 
form, and the appearance of the house was rather that of a ball-roum than of a 
legi-la'ive assembly, The scene was picturesque in the extreme, and for splen- 

r and mugnificence has seloom been equalled, 

The Earl of SuartesBury, in the absence of the Chancellor, took his 

seat upon the woolsack at two o'clock, The bills on the table were forwarded a 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR entered the house at twenty-five minutes after two 
o'clock, and their lordships immediately aes till to-morrow. 

The clerk at the ta le then called over the names of the peers present, com- 
mencing with that of John Lord Campbell, as the junior peer present. Each 
peer, as his name was called, rose and left the house, to take his place in the pro- 
cession. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNEsSDaY. 

There was a very full attendance of members at two o'clock, the house present- 
ing a very brilliant and animated appearance, from the large number of naval 
and military uniforms, and from the number of members who appeared in the 
full-dress of deputy-lieutenants of counties. The number of gentlemen in fuil 
court dress was also considerable, as the throng was broken up into detached 
groups round the table and on the floor of the house, engaged in animated con- 
versation, with the brilliant light of the fine summer's day streaming down upon 
the crosses and decorations and floating plumes ; a more splendid sight has rarely 
been afforded on the occasion of going up with an Address. Among the most pro- 
minent of the assembly was Mr. O'Connell, in his robes of office as Lord Mayor 
of Dublin; he ocoupied the seat in front of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and was for 
some time en d in conversation with several hon.members Mr. Macanlay, 
Sir W. Clay, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, sore the Windsor uniform. Nowe of the 
Cubinet Ministers were present, as their presence was required at the Palace. The 
Speaker wore the full robes of his high office. One of the most soldier-like and 
remarkable figures in the house was Sir Howard Douglas ; Mr. Ferrand appeared 
in a yeomanry cavalry uniform, of a very hussur-like description; and Dr, Bow- 
ring and Mr. Brotherton wore court dresses, Not above four members out of the 
large number present appeared in plain clothes. 

The Speaker took the onair at a quarter past two, and, after an interval of a few 


‘utes, 

Sir T. FREMANTLE moved the adjournment of the house till five o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker, preceded by the Mace, and fol- 
lowed by all the members, quitted the house, to accompany the House of Lords 
with the Address. 

Shortly after five o'clock the house resumed, and proceeded to business. 


SOUTHAMPTON ELECTION. 


Mr. Wanp presented a petition from Southampton, praying for the suspension 
of the writ for a fresh election for the borough of Southampton, until steps 


eould be taken to prevent the demoralizing and unconstitutional practice of 


bribery. 
BOROUGH OF LICHFIELD. 

Mr. Rorsvuck presented a petition from Lichfield, stating that at the last 
election gross bribery prevailed, by which the character of the inhabitants was 
injured. The petitioners prayed the house to take the petition into consideration, 
‘and to adopt such measures as would prevent those scandalous practices. 


HER MAJESTY'S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

The SPEAKER then said, I have to report to the house that her Majesty has 
been attended this day by both houses, with their Address, to which she has been 
graciously pleased to return this most gracious answer :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—I receive with heartfelt gratification the loyal and 
dutiful address from the two Houses of Parliament. am thankful to the Al- 
mighty, whose merciful care has protected me, and I humbly rely on the good 
providence of God, who is able to preserve me from every danger; and, firm in 
this trust, and sincere in my desire to promote the happiness of my people, I 
re Ish aaa and supported by the renewed assurance of your attachment and 

[> Pag 

A eaikiaarenie time was then occupied by discussions arising from the presen- 
tation of a petition connected with the late Southampton election, and a motion 
by Mr. Fleming, that a writ should issue for a new election, which was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

THE SUDBURY DISFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
Mr, C. BuueR moved that the case of the borough of Bridport be referred to 
r. Roebuck's committee for investigation, which, upon a division, was carried as 
ws s— 
For the motion 44 
Against 16 


Majori ee oe ee oe ee —28 
Bridport was ston taateied in the Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill, the third reading 
of which was ordered for Friday uext. 


The other orders of the day were disposed of, and the house adjourned at a 
quarter to two. 


oo - - - - 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—TuvnsDay. 

Their lordships sat at five o'clock, 

ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR read her Majesty's most gracious answer to the ad- 
dress of the two houses presented yesterday. The answer was similar to that 
given to the Commons, 

The auswer was ordered to be inserted in the records of the house. 

INCOME-TAX. 

The Earl of Ripon fixed to-morrow week for the second reading of the Pro- 

perty-tax Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuvnrspar. 


The Speaker took his seat shortly before four o'clock, and there being only 15 
members present at four, the house adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Fripay. 
The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the Woolsack at five o'clock. 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION.—MAYNOOTH. 
Lord Kenyon presented several petitions against the College of Maynooth— 
- an inaairy, into the system of education pursued there—for the exclusion of 
utholics from Parliament—and for the repesl of the Act of 1829, called 
the Catholic Relief Act. 
FACTORY BILL. 

The Bishop psese! ion fi e clergymen of Leeds, and 
from seventy plang iahamnoge 9A staged te. pin Broken Lancashire, &e., 
the employment of children in tactories, and in favour of a Ten Hours’ 


AFFAIRS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 
_ Lord BEAUMONT presented a petition from the Indian Committee of the Colo- 
nial Society, praying for the production cf documents relating to the origin of the 
vat have ca ie the tlle’ Geet tvidoad a the ho’ 
‘ tal were advani as an Use 
adjourned to Monday. i 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frinay. 
The Speaker took his seat at the usual hour. 
DROPPED ORDERS. 
The dropped Notices of Motion and Orders of the Day were re-appointed. 
TIMBER DUTIES. 
2 P. a bats pete re petice shah: in fos somcalitee on the Customs’ Bill 
SUGAR DUTIES, 
The house having gone into committee, Mr. GounnuRN rose to move the 


annual duties upon sugar, He wished it had beon in his power to make such @ 


reduction in the duties on tLe sagar of our colonies as would at once have re- 
lieved the British consumer, and assisted the colonial producer; but this could 
not have been dor e without an abandonment o/ revenue, which the present oir- 
cumstances of our finance would not permit. Nor could he, pending the now 
unsettled questions between this country and other nations, propose to lower the 
duty upon the slave-grown sugar of foreigners. 

r. RoEBUCK moved that the duty on foreign sugar should be reduced to an 
equality with the duty on the sugar of the colonies. 

Mr. Gopson said, that the effect of Mr. Roebuck’s measure would be to destroy 
our plantations in the East and West Indies. 

Mr. Lasoucuere then proposed a differential duty of 30s. on foreign, and 20s. 
on colonial sugar ; and professed his confidence thut, after the declarations made 
in the present session by Sir Robert Peel, the day was not far distant when the 
principles of free trade would be applied to the article of sugar, 
opt - PEEL defended the Government measure, and the committee then 

ded. 


For the dutyas proposed by Ministers .. rv oe 245 
For the duty as proposed by Mr. Labouchere .. «- 164 
Majority for Ministers ——181 


The other orders of the day having been disposed of, the house adjourned. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Amid the multifarious arrangements and responsibilities which 
have devolved upon our commeacement of a journal addressing itself 
to so many classes of society as does the lutustratep LONDON 
News, we have been hardly able, in our first outset, and with the 
claims made upon our columns by the register and illustration of 
absorbing topics of foreign and domestic intelligence, to give that 
efficiency to the general order and organization of separate depart- 
ments, which we hope for the future to attain with a more regular 
conduct and consistency than it has yet been in our power to achieve. 
We apply this remark especially to the departments of Music and 
Theatricals; and while speaking almost apologetically for the past, 
we are able to announce that we have made arrangements for giving 
to these sections of our paper, as well as to those of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, as much careful attention as itis within the scope of 
any weekly journal to bestow. We shall also endeavour to invest 
our notices on these subjects with such additional pop» larity as they 
may be able to derive from illustration, and to embellish our criti- 
cisms—which we would fain have considered as fair as full—with as 
many characteris*ic sketches, whether of portraiture or desiga 
as may give them personal interest or general piquancy an 
life. Let our readers, therefore, accept our promises upon this 
score, and next week look to the tendency and event of their 
fulfilment, 





SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 


TATT ERSALL'S.—Monpay, 


It rarely happens that a good settling follows a Derby won by a 
great public favourite; we could mention a dozen instances 
in which the reverse has been the case; but it will be sufficient to 
instance the Cadland, Bay Middleton, and Coronation years. It is 
with regret we add, that the Attila year is likely to rival the worst of 
them. Up to Saturday morning nothing had transpired to induce 
a suspicion that there would be any serious defalcations. On Sunday 
however, it was announced that Mr. Beales had been bit for £18,000, 
and could not pay! The news came like a thunderbolt, for, inde- 
pendent of the amount of the deficit, it must necessarily place many 
other parties who lost on the race, in a very embarrassing position. 
It has also affected several who fondly imagined they were winners 
Of this class, one is let in for £3000, (the same gentleman lost be- 
tween £3000 and £4000 by an absentee in Bloomsbury’s year) ; 
another for £1900; a third for £2000; three for £1000 each, and so 
on; all his personal friends suffer; and from what came out on 
Monday, we are compelled to look upon it as one of the miost hope- 
| less cases that ever came under our notice. The individual in default 
was of long standing on the turf, and up to the paralysing declaration 
on Sunday, was considered one of the safest men in the ring. 
course, this subject, and its probable influence in other quarters, en- 
grossed the attention of all present. ‘ 
On Tuesduy afternoon some 300 or 400 persons of different ranks 
entered the yard, in the vain hope of settling their accounts on the 
Derby and Oaks ; and they were, one and all, miserably disappointed. 
The heavy defalcation already announced, would alone have been 
sufficient to produce a sensible effect ; but when we add, that from 
parties who did not show at all, and those who did attend and only 
aid in part, a further sum, amounting to upwards of £40,000, was 
wanting,” the nature of this so-called “ settling” will be appreciated. 
With the exception of Colonel Anson, the large amount of whose 
winnings must have enabled him to realise a portion, we do not be- 
lieve that a gnale person left the yarda winner. One gentleman was 
£7000 short by bad or parried debts (including £4000 by Mr. Beales, 
the whole of which was commission money), another nearly £5000, 
and several of two, three, and four thousand each. Such is the pre- 
sent state of the turf money-market; in another week or ten days 
the intentions of those in arrear will have deyeloped themselves, and 
we shall return to the subject; in the meantime, it is almost super- 
fluous to add, that betting is out of the question. 
“ Craven,” of the Hera /d, writing pithily on this affair of Tuesday, 
says :—Proverbs, like general rules, are not without their exceptions, 
Thus it is said, ‘* Those who lose, may laugh, those who win will.” 
This was anything but the case yesterday at the Corner, where the 
appearance of affairs teminded one of a society met, ‘“‘ to have a little 
sociable sorrow tugether.” Never did a company of men assemble 
at a spot devoted to pleasurable meetings in such melancholy moods ; 
never were seen before a congregation of faces so fitted to compli- 
ment a funeral. AsJ turned into Grosvenor-place, I met as light- 
hearted a sinner as ever said “done” to achance, and booked it for a 
certainty. He looked like a mute at the door of a deceased prince. 
“ What's the news ?” said I. “The world’s upon its last legs,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ Came here to receive £1400, and haven’t got enough 
to pay the shilling fare for my cab.” On entering the old familiar 

ard, for the new subscription room was not the rendezvous yester- 

ay, on every side might be seen despondency in its various expres- 
sions of grief, indignation, sagan te and rage. In the first place, I 
learnt that one defaulter to the melody of ha greesig 4 like £20,000 was 
absolutely declared, while others were absent upon balances of £4000 
and such like sums. One gentleman stated to me that he was a 
winner by the week to the amount of £400, that he had entered the 

ard with £1500 of his own money in his pocket, and was about to 
eave it a loser of £1300. Another, that he lost £400 by the Derby, 
that he had brought £2400 to meet his engagements, and was at that 
moment without a guineain his pocket! But one answer was given 
to my inquiries as to the nature of the settlement, and that was—* It 
is the worst that has been known for years.” It would be an endless 
attempt to particularise the Gast instances of defalcation. This 
much is all Fant to establish by the cases brought forward—namely, 
that the absence of a single speculator who was the medium whereby 
some £20,000, or probably less, would have found its way into circu- 
lation, absolutely acted as iW ard upon the whole market Away 
then, with the tales of the £60.000 won here, and the £70,000 lost there. 
As the fellow in the farce with no shirt to his frill says, ‘Are there such 
sums on the surface of this globular abode?” ‘The day cannot be 
far distant when betting, like all other engagements entered into by 
a gentleman, will imply the necessity that he should be in the pusses- 
sion of funds to meet those issues upon which he has promised to 


ay. 

ae kh ok Rusa ME ORDUE oot dati he 
e storm of Tuesday had subsided into a strange portentous 
calm. There were not twenty subscribers at Tattersall’s; and the 
few present appeared to have met together for the purpose of mutual 
condolence. The havoc made by the principal defaulters turns out to 
be far more general and sweeping than was at first imagined. - One, 
who was supposed to be missing for £4000, it has been ascertain 
ore oa °E13,000 ; and many others have gone upon a 
idin, : 
| ne following bets were laid in the course of the afternoon — 


| 


biel” 


S 
= 


59 


ASCOT CUP. 
hg Bi Mri Ramiay's ‘apetont one to about £500), 
5 to 2 agst. Mr. e” *s-wi id 
haa pig ode Am ae wing (laid to about £100), 
7 — 1 Sir G, Heathcote’s Bokhara (300 to 50 laid once). 
ST. LEGER. 
2—1 Col. Anson’s Attila (taken), 
9 —1 Mr. Ramsay’s Cabrera. 
17 — 1 Mr. Bowes’s Meteor (20 to 1 laid once). 


ENTRY FOR THE QUEEN’S VASE AT ASCOT. 


Bee’s-wing St. Francis The Nob 

ee z eae Rosalind 
osphorus ela Mul 

‘Albion Workvhire Lady re 

Jack Eaglesfiela 





SALES OF THE Earis or Rosstyn anv Casstiis’s Hunting 
Srups —Tattersall’s yard, at Hyde Park corner, was crowded on 
Monday with noblemen and gentlemen connected with the turf, in 
consequence of the announced sales of the hunting studs of the 
above-named noblemen. Lord Rosslyn’s horses were his private 
property, which he had no further occasion for since his appoint- 
ment as Master of the Buck Hounds. The principal lots of Lord 
Rosslyn’s stud fetched the subjoined prices:—Monarch 80 guineas, 
Moonlight 125 guineas, Twilight 150 guineas, Grenadier 70 guineas, 
Tom Bowling 165 guineas, Tom 80 guineas, Playmate 70 guineas, 
Apprentice | uineas. Lord Cassilis’s horses, which had been 
hunted during the winter with the Pytchley hounds, fetched fair 
prices. Grasshopper was knocked down at 115 guineas, Embassy 58 
guineas, Stella 94 guineas, Triumph 70 guineas, Warrior — 
77 guineas, The Linnet 62 guineas. Lord Maidstone, Mr. Brandling, 
Aa Jobn Gerard, and Sir Robert Brownrigg, were the principal pur- 
chasers. 

Ascot Races,—These races commence on Tuesday next, and will 
terminate on the following Friday. The course is now in most 
excellent order, and the arrangements which have been completed 
oe that the ensuing meeting will equal, in every respect, the 

rilliancy of former doings at far-famed Ascot. Instructions have 
been issued by the stewards, the Earl of Rosslyn, the noble Master of 
the Royal Buckhonnds, the Duke of Bedford, the Hon. Col. Anson, 
and the Hon. G. S. Byng, to the active clerk of the course, Mr. Hib- 
bard, to insure, not only every accommodation and facility to her 
Majesty and her royal and illustrious visitors to and from the Heath, 
in the progress from and return to Windsor Castle, but to every other 
visitor to one of the most fashionable race-courses in the kingdom. 
A strong body of the ps dpe police has been engaged, who will 
be present on each day of the races, stationed at various parts of the 
Heath. The thimble-riggers, who have been tolerated upon some 
former occasions, will be prevented from following their rascally 
calling by the police. The poly chsane they will have of picking up 
their victims will be at the outskirts of the Heath, out of the range of 
the police force. The Court will attend the races on Tuesday and 
the gold-cup day. Indeed, itis rumoured that their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, will be taken for 
an airing to the Heath, should the weather prove favourable, upon 
one of the days of her Majesty honouring the course with her presence. 
Several horses entered for the various stakes arrived at Ascot, Sun- 
ninghiil, Bracknall, and other places in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Heath during the past week, There are only eleven entries 
for the Gold Cup, and itis not expected that more than from three 
to five horses will start. The entries for this stake, as well as for the 
majority of the other stakes, during the four days, comprise some of 
the most celebrated and first-rate horses in the kingdom. 

Aauartc Sporis.—Epsom with its Derby and Oaks, Epsom 
with its long odds and long faces, has passed by, and as a relief 
to the sports of the turf, the attention of the reader is claimed 
for the bright prospects of the aquatic field. The first match 
which invites the sporting interest is amongst the noblemen and 
gentlemen’s yachts, belonging to the Royal Thames Yacht Club, 
of which her Majesty and distinguished Consort are the patrons. 
This event has been most judiciously appointed between the 
Epsom and Ascot meetings, and will be succeeded by an eight- 
oared cutter match between the gentlemen of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, whose prowess in this sport, so con 

enial to our a isle, has been so often and deservedly the 
theme of admiration. This match, with all its honourable emula- 
tion, is but the prelude to a greater—we allude to the grand 
regatta at Henley-upon-Thames, in which gentlemen of all the 
Universities, and agen duty qualified, composing the great 
sondon Aquatic Chibs, will contend on two following days. These, 
and the prospect of a siruggle for the scullers, championship o 
the Thames, not sufficiently yet entered into to warrant any 
further comment, are the prospects which at this season of the year 

upon this healthful, scientific, and highly popular sport. 
The first of these events takes place on Saturday (this day), amongst 
the following yachts :— 


FIRST CLASS. 
Yachts. Tons Owners. Colours. 
Phantom.... 20 .... J.P. Selby, Esq... White and Blue 
.... Lord A Paget .... Blue White Maltese Cross 

... G, Ashin, Esq. .. White quartered Red 

SECOND CLass. 
Lady Louisa 13 .... T. Smith, Esq. .... Blue 
Spray 14.... G. Taylor, Esq. ... Red White Maltese Cross 


THIRD CLASS. 


Brilliant 8 .... H. Fowler, Esq _.. Blue with White Stri 
Sea Nymph 10 .... ©, Wheeler, jun. Esq. White before Blue ig 
Rival :..:.. 10 W. Sawyer, Esq. .. Red and White quartered 


The prize for the first-class is a handseme tea-service; for the 
second, a silver salver; and for the third a silver claret-jug; and the 
distance to be contested, as usual, from Greenwich to Coal-house 
Point, (a mile below Gravesend) and back. 

The Oxford and Cambridge race will take place on the 11th, and 
both parties are engaged in selecting their crews from the different 
college boats. but as yet neither a ee is formed. 

The great regatta at Henley will take place on the 4th and Lith, 
Carruss oF Orrers.—Within the last three months no fewer 
than 29 otters were caught in traps in a drais, or burn, on the Scone 
policies, opposite the mouth of the Almond. It is weil known that 
the otter is the most dreaded enemy the salmon has to encounter in 
rivers; and, on the bank, at the mouth of the burn mentioned, so 
numerous had they been, and so successful were they in their preda- 
tory excursions in the water, that often the bodies of half-devoured 
salmon, eels, and various sorts of fishes, were ‘ound. In some c 
the river edge was discovered almost strewed with the remains of 
their victims. It is supposed, howeve:, that the colony, which ap- 
— to have been rather a populous one, is now almost extirpated, 

m the number of its inhabitants caught. Otter-skins are very 
valuable, and 21 of a fair or average size, in a proper market, would 
fetch £18 at least.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

Races To Come.—Ascot, June 7; Hampton, June 15; Chelten- 
ham, June 29; Newmarket, July 5: Southampton, July 19; 
wood, July 26; Brighton, August 3; Egham, August 23. 


It was currently reported in Quebec that the brigade of Guards 
would return home in the course of the summer. ‘he navigation of 
the St. Lawrence was open. 

SwinDuinG iN Giascow.—A man named John Harkins, or 
Harkison, is now in custody upon charges of swindling of a more 
extensive kind than have occurred in Glasgow of late years. His 
custom has been to take a shop in some part of the city or suburbs, 
with the declaced intention of commencing business, and after having 
got it stocked upon the promise of immediate payment, he sold the 
goods and decamped to some other locality of the city, where he 
operated on a new set of dupes, Already there are upwards of twenty 
el rm against the prisoner for having defrauded parties in Glasgow 
and Paisley, and it would appear, from the variety of articles that 
have been supplied, that with him all was fish that came in the net. 

From one class of dealers he received supplies of whiskey, ale, and 

brown stout; from another, butter, red herrings, raisins, tea, sugar, 

starch, and pepper; in the hardware line he has diddled parties out 

ot guns, beams and scales, butchers’ steels, pins, shot, shot-bags, and 

saws; from another class he had got barometers, dressing-case, and 

looking-glass; bakers charged him with unpaid supplies of bread and 

currant buns; shoemakers with boots and «hoes; the clothiers with 

body clothes and waterproofs. To crown the whole, he 1s charged 

with stealing a horse. The prisoner, e believe, has been previously 

convicted of fraud and imposition in the Glasgow and Gorbals polices 

courts,— Glasgow Constitutional, 


. 
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Prixce Aunert, n1s Country anv Kinprpep. Ward, Pater- 
noster-row. 


This interesting compilation has, we believe, reached a second 
edition, and consequently still preserves the interest which its 
subject originally excited. The husband of our Queen has now 
bren domiciliated amongst us sufficiently long to make us ac- 
quainted with the many excellent qualities by which he was en- 
deared to the people of his fatherland; and there can be but few 
of her Mojesty’s subjects to whom this narrative of his family and 
home would now be uninteresting. The work, which is hand- 
somely embellished with engravings, possesses also an additional 
claim to our attention by its details connected with the life and 
times of that great reformer, Martin Luther, and the following ac- 
count of his arrival at Worms, in obedience to the orders of the 
Diet, is exceedingly well told : 

On the 16th day of April, 1521, Martin Luther entered the town of 
Worms in an open carriage, singing the hymn—‘* Our God is a strong 
citadel,” which afterwards became known as Luther s hymn, and the 
inspiring song of the Reformation. The multitude that welcomed 
him was prodigious, and it was with difficulty that he could reach his 
lodging, which was the house of the Teutonic knights, and near to that 
of the Elector of Saxony. On alighting from the vehicle, he exclaimed 
—“ God will be on my side!” F é ' 

The day after his arrival was appointed for his first hearing. When 
the important morning arrived, thy crowd was +o great, that it was 
found impossible for Luther to go from his lodging to the Diet Hall 
through the streets; hence he was conducted by a private way through 
a garden, and by back stairs into the hall, —. by the marshal of 
the empire. As he was about to enter, George von Freundsberg, a 
brave knight, and celebrated general of Charles V., tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said ‘‘ Monk! monk! thou art now going to encounter 
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d many a colonel have ever done in our severest en- 
pomcenhereh tg 4 assured that thy opinions are right, and thy 
cause just, proceed in the name of God, and be of good cheer; God 

i forsake thee.” ‘ x 
Wie womans were opened by John Eckius, who, sa agp a 
bundle of books, said they were written by Luther, of whom he de- 
manded whether those books which went by his name were really 
written by him? Upon this, John Schruff called out in a loud bie 
“ You ought to recite the titles of the books ;” which was done; an 
Luther answered the question without hesitation, “‘ Unless the books 
have been mutilated, or eens fanciful sciolists or by the arts of 

ies, they are certainly mine.” — : 

“Te oe question proposed to him was—whether he intended 
to defend or retract what was contained in those books? Before re- 

lying to this query, Luther demanded time; ‘ Because,” said he, 
Ele would be equally rash and dangerous for me to give a sudden 
answer to such a question; since, without previous deliberation, I 
might assert less than the subject demands, and more than the truth 
would admit; both which would expose me to condemnation from 
that sentence of Christ—‘‘ Whoever denieth me before men, him will 
I deny before my father whichisin heaven.” After some deliberation, 
this request was granted, and the Diet broke up. 4 ; 

On the succeeding morning, Luther entered upon his defence, which 
was spoken in the German language. It had already lasted two hours, 
when John Eckius—unable any longer to bear with the bold advocacy 
of Holy Writ, in opposition to the Pope’s authority, to which Luther 
arguments were mainly directed—started up, and with much heat 
interrupted him, by vociferously insisting that he was not called upon 
to give an account of his doctrines, they having been already con- 
demned by former councils, and demanding whether he would, simply 
and clearly, retract his opinions? Luther instantly replied that he 
would not, and concluded in these words: ‘‘ Hie stehe ich, ich kan 
nicht anders, Got helff mie. Amen,” —* Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise ; God help me. 


Amen. 
When Luther 


returns to England in after years to find a grave in his native land. 
His corpse is accompanied by the orphan child of his brother, 
who had been the protegée of her victim. The following scene 
paid the events immediately succeeding the arrival of the 
remains :— 


On the following morning, when Alicia descended from her 
— she learned that the mournful cavalcade had arrived at the 


otel. 

It consisted of (besides Miss Vernon and Alicia’s servants) three 
attached native attendants, a male and two females, whose laments 
for their “dear massa” were men | heart-rending. 

The captain of the vessel, and the chief officers, accompanied the 
body on shore, and each seemed to vie with the other in testifying 
their respect for the deceased. 

The coffin containing the body was deposited in an upper room 
until orders should be given by Miss Mowbray for its interment ; an 
= decency and decorum was observed that respect and esteem 
could pay. 

When Alicia entered the room in which her breakfast was laid, 
she found Mrs. Jones already there with the young stranger. The 
heart of Alicia sprung to her eyes on beholding the little girl, and 
with feelings that admitted of no control, she snatched the child to 
her bosom, and welcomed her with alla mother’s tenderness. Coldly, 
and almost repulsively, the little girl returned her caresses, and they 
sat down to the morning meal. A single word—a ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” 
or a “‘ No, ma’am,” was all that Alicia could extract in answer to the 
questions she put to her niece; and finding all her efforts at conver- 
sation vain, and that her presence was evidently a restraint upon the 
child, Alicia left her to the care of Mrs. Jones, and retired again to 
her room. 

Ere noon, the pe came to inform her mistress that all her 
attempts to soothe Miss Vernon were in vain; that she had broken 
from her surveillance, and had insisted on being conducted to the 
attendants who had accompanied the body, and was now weeping 
with them in the chamber of death 

Alicia dispatched Mrs. Jones with a message to her niece, and in 
half an hour descended again to the breakfast room. 

On her entering, the child started up from the sofa on which she 
was sitting, and demanded in an authoritative voice, ‘‘Why may I not 
stay with my other papa?” . 

e extreme beauty of the child, and her similitude to her de- 
ceased brother, meited the heart of Alicia. She had before scarcely 
ventured to glance at her niece; but now she advanced, and holding 
out her hand endeavoured by every act of kindness in her power to 
conciliate the obdurate orphan. 

“What is your name?” said Alicia, affectionately ; ‘come here, 
and let us have some talk together.” 

The child doggedly approached her; she repeated the question. 

“My name is Aticra,” said the litte girl; “ the prettiest name in 
the world—so my ‘other papa’ said—and he gave it me, for I was to 
have been named Maria!” 

The heart of Alicia throbbed—(she knew not why)—almost to 
breaking. . e 

“*Don’t you like the name?” resumed the little girl, more confi- 
ea than she had ever yet spoken, and looking up into the face of 

er relative. 


had finished, he was ordered to say the same things 
in the Latin language. At first he was so much out of breath, and 
overcome by the pressure around him, that he paused ; but perceiv- 
ing that his enemies were making a sort of triumph of his apparent 
inability to proceed, he quickly recovered himself, and went over the 
same ground in Latin with prodigious fluency and animation. 

The council then took his speech into consideration, and told 
him, by their speaker, that he had answered with modesty ; but that 
for him, who had revived the errors condemned at Co to re- 
quire to be refuted and convinced from Scripture, was the wild pro- 
posal of a madman! “ Councils,” exclaimed Luther, have erred 
frequently!” “ You cannot prove that,” said Eckius. I will pledge 
myself to do it,” replied the monk. But night coming on, the council 
broke up, : 

The engraving we have selected as a specimen purports to be a 
view of the Castle of Erenburg, the birth-place of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert :— 





“Tt is my name also,” replied Alicia; ‘‘ but I shall henceforth like 
it better for your sake, dear one;” and she kissed the check of the 

















little stranger. 





““T want to go and see my ‘other papa,’” said the little Alicia, in a 

















half whisper; *‘ do let me go: I won’t cry, indeed I won’t; only I want 


























THE CASTLE OF ERENBURG. 


Tue Epucation or Moruers or Famitms. By M. Armr- 
Martin. Translated from the third Paris edition, by Epwin 
Ler, Esq. Whittaker and Co. 


A more important subject has rarely been introduced to the 
world through the medium of a translation from the French than 
that which is treated of in the work before us. If it be correct, 
as asserted by Locke, that ‘of all the men we meet with, nine 
parts out of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by 
their education,” how much is dependent upon the means by 
which education is imparted, and how intimately are the destinies of 
a people interwoven with the conscientious performance of those 
educational duties which, in the outset of existence, naturally de- 
volve upon mothers. The instruction given by the Emperor Na- 
poleon to Madame Campan, with reference to this subject, evi- 
dences his profound knowledge of the true interests of his people: 
“ It must be your endeavour, Madame, to form mothers who will 
know how to educate their children”—in that knowledge lies the 
grand secret of a nation’s welfare. The style in which Mr. Lee 
has performed his task adds increased value to the original work, 
which we should hope, for the credit of the mothers of England, 
will be universally read by them. The book is replete with infor- 
mation of the highest order, and our fair readers will be better able 
to appreciate it by the following extract, which we give as a speci- 
men :— 

‘Whatever be the customs or the laws of a country, it is the women 
who give the direction to its manners. hether free or subject, 
they reign because they derive their power from our passions. But 
this influence is more or less salutary according to the degree of 
estimation in which they are held; be they our idols or our com- 
panions, courtezans, slaves, or beasts of burden, the reaction will be 
complete—they will make us what they themselves are. It appears 
as if nature attached our intelligence to their dignity, just as we attach 
our happiness to their virtue. ere then is a law of eternal justice ; 
man cannot debase women without becoming himself degraded; be 
cannot elevate them without becoming better. Let us cast our eyes 
over the earth, and observe the two great divisions of the human 
race—the East and the West; one half of the Old World continues 
without improvement, and without ideas, beneath the weight of a 
barbarous civilization; there the women are slaves; the other half 
progresses towards equality and enlightenment, and we there see 
women free and honoured. 

A few months ago was published in the papers the account of 
an English physician, whom curiosity had Jed to the East. Being 
accidentally introduced into the slave-market, he perceived a score 
of Greek women, half naked, lying on the ground, in expectation 
of a purchaser. One of them had attracted the attention of an old 
Turk ; the barbarian examined her minutely as one would examine 
a horse, while during bis inspection the merchant praised the beauty 
of her eyes, the elegance of her figure, and other minor perfections ; 
he protested tat the poor girl was not more than thirteen years of 
age, that she asa virgin, and neither dreamed nor snored 














to look at the great black box they have put him into; it’s a narrow 
berth : don’t you think so?” pursued the speaker, glancing timidly up 
to the face of Alicia, 

“ Poor child,” said her aunt, the warm tears starting to her eyes— 
“What ought Ito do, Jones?” added she, turning to address that 
worthy matron, who was standing in the bow- window of the room. 

Few words of consultation sufficed; and Alicia, turning to the 
little girl, said, “If it will afford you any consolation, | will myself 
accompany you to the chamber where your friend’s remains are: 
come! 

“* Now I shall like you,” said the young stranger, puiting her hand, 
cng into that of her aunt,—‘‘since you'll go with me to see my 
‘other papa.’’ a 4 

Preceded by Mrs. Jones, Alicia and her niece ascended to the 
chamber where the body lay. The blinds were drawn down, the 
shutters partially closed; and the room, though at noon-day, was 
dimly lighted with wax-candles. Ona table in the middle of the 
chamber stood the coffin, decently covered with a white cloth. The 
two native female attendants were crouching, half asleep and stupitied 
with grief, at its foot; the man was walking up and down the room, 
murmuring a sort of dirge. ; 

; On seeing strangers with their “ young missee,” as they termed the 
| little Alicia, the women rose from the crouching posture they had 
assumed ; the negro stood still; for a few seconds the group contem- 
plated the scene before them in unbroken silence ; and that awe 
ca is inseparable from the presence of the dead, seemed to be felt 

y all. 

“T want to see the black box, Diana,” at length balf whispered the 
young orphan ; “take away this ugly cloth,’—and she touched the 
sheet which covered the body. | Ere Alicia could forbid it, the Indian 
woman had removed the covering ; and the sable coffin with its silver 
mountings and white inscription plate, stood exposed to view. 

Instinctively, and with a feeling for which she could not account, 
Alicia produ a step towards the table; her eye fell on the inscrip- 
tion plate. 

“ Papa adh cod to heaven ! and my ‘ other papa’ that’s there, will go 
to him,” said the little rl, as she looked timidly into the sa Mad 





night. In short, after a close examination, and some bargaining 
ahout the price, she was sold, hody and soul, for about sixty pounds. 
The soul, itis true, was but little considered in the bargain. The 
unhappy creature, half fainting in the arms of her mother (for this 
horrid compact was made beneath the eyes of her mother), implored 
with piercing cries the assistance of her sorrowing companions. 
But in this barbarous land all hearts were closed; the laws render 
one insensible to the evils which they sanction. The affair was 
concluded, and the young girl was delivered to her master. Thus 
vanished for her, thus must vanish for all women in this part of 
the world, that deligutful futurity of love and happiness which nature 
has prepared for them. Who would believe it? this infernal trans- 
action took place in Europe in 1829, at the distance of six hundred 
eg from Paris and London, the two capitals of the h 
an 


face of Alicia, ‘* And that 


s his name,” continued she, as she glanced 
on the coffin. 


“Oh! such a pretty name—Frederick Dudle —but hi 
let me cali him “‘ Old Freddy.’” ese ag 

“‘ Dudley! thou art avenged,” murmured Alicia, as she sank sense- 
less on the floor. 





OxpsERVATIONS ON THE PRESERVATION oF HEALTH, 


By Joun 
Harrison Curtis, Esq. Churchill, Princes-street. 

We have before usa fourth edition of Mr. Curtis’s truly valuable 
and interesting work on the preservation of health, which appears 
to have attracted almost universal attention throughout Europe and 
America. It will be a sufficient recommendation of Mr. Curtis’s 
views to state that since the publication of the first edition, in 1837, 
upwards of 9000 copies have been sold in this country alone, and 


e human race; 

and at the present moment it is the living history of two-thirds of the 

inhabitants of the globe! What monsters would be produced by such | 

an union! What kind of progeny will arise from this combination of 

vileness, hatred, and misfortune! Worshipper of Mahomet, is this 

a of the Mette gree of oe = < egy ds af thy children? 

ou requirest from her delights for thyself, and an affectionate dis- ; ; i : 

position for thy son! An affectionate Bhai ota ! Nothing can be the improvements and additions in the present issue must greatly 

expected from this sorrowing creature but thy own degradation and enhance its value and usefulness ; the objections that have long ex- 

that of thy posterity. isted against the spread of knowledge among the people upon the 
Nature has so willed it, that true love, the most exclusive of all | subject of the principles of the science of health are fast dying 

the feelings, should be the only possible foundation of civilization. away, and this book is eminently calculated to give effect and 


This sentiment invites all men to a simple life, exempt at the same 3 ‘ as ance : . 
; i : ? , proper direction to the spirit of inquiry that is now abroad with 
time from idleness, from effeminacy, and from brutal passions. All reference to those principles. 


is harmony, all is happiness, in the intimate link which unites two ; ; He 
young married persons. The man, happy in the society of his wife, The following passage will suffice to indicate the style in which 
finds his faculties increase with his duties: he attends to out-door | this popular subject is treated :— 

avocations, takes his part in the burdens of a citizen, cultivates his 
Jands, or is usefully occupied in the town. The woman, more retir- 
ing, presides over the domestic arrancements. At home she influ- 
ences her husband; diffuses joy in the midst of order and abun- 
dance; both see themselves reflected in the children seated at their 
table, who promise by the force of example to perpetuate their 
virtues.’ 


In the construction of houses and public buildings, there is, for 
the most part, but little care taken to provide for due yentilation, 
which is capable of*being regulated on the strictest scientific princi- 
ples. Who has not experienced the ill effects of this neglect, in head- 
aches, flushings, languor, and debility, incurred by attending meet- 
ings of large numbers of persons? These evils are caused by the 
inhalation of air from which much of the oxygen has been abstracted, 
and which has thus become unfit for the purposes of respiration. 
Dr. Combe, in his valuable work on Physiology, informs us that— 
“ During the winter of 1834, an unusual number of courses of popular 
lectures on the utter impossibility of safe ventilation, were given in 
Edinburgh, many of which were very fully attended, and were acces- 
sible only at such an expense of health and suffering, on the part of 
their less robust auditors, as served to neutralise, in a great measure, 
the advantages which might otherwise have been derived from them, 
Several of my own friends were compelled to discontinue their at- 
tendance; while others persevered, although at the certain cost of a 
severe headache. This nuisance is the more to be regretted, as it 
has arisen solely from the architects, and the public not having been 
sufficiently alive to the importance of procuring that prime necessa 

\ of life—pure air, and not at all from any difficulty of obtaining it, whic 
| could not, at the first, have been easily overcome.” : : 

_ Many persons exhibit a great deal of anxiety to make their houses 
and rooms air-tight ; stopping every crevice wit sand-bugs, chimney- 
boards, and other devices of the same kind, with as much care as if 
' they were endeavouring to exclude some fatal malaria, It is true 





PopuLarity, AND THE Destintes oF Woman. By Maus. C. 
Baron Wiison. Cunningham, St. Martin’s-place. 


Mrs. Wilson has again charmed us with avother of those excel- 
lent productions for which the literary world is already so deeply 
indebted to her. With this lady genius and industry walk hand 
iv hand, and never were companions more elegantly associated. 
The fist tale, entitled Popularity, embraces some graphic de- 
lineations of the various means by which that davgerous posses- 
sion is often sought to be acquired; and incidents are detailed that 
would run parellel with some of the recent disclosures on election 
committees, and almost dispute with them the claim to reality. 
The second story is that of a young and highly-accomplished, but 

eartless girl, who, in her pride, trifles with affection, and meets | 
her reward by a life of misery, and ultimately a broken heart. The 
only object she had loved, yet trifled with until she had lost him, 


drafts are to be avoided; and I would not recommend any one 
oe a house constructed on the plan lauded in the old Irish 
maxim—that a house cannot be healthy unless there is room for a 
bird to fly in at the windows, aud for a dog to creep under the doors ; 
yet it is scarcely less improper to prevent altogether the gradual but 
constant renewal of the air of our apartments. _ P £ 
It is sincerely to be hoped that more attention will be paid to this 
subject, and that provision for perfect ventilation will not, in future, 
be overlooked by the architects either of private or public buildings. 
Meantime, persons of delicate health, especially those whose lungs 
are weak, ought to beware of frequenting numerous and crowded as- 
semblies: the theatre, the ball-room, and other fashionable places of 
resort, have destroyed many a victim. 
It is still a common practice to surround the bed with heavy close- 
drawn curtains, as if for the express purpose of confining the impure 
air around the sleepers; and asin many bed-rooms (trequently the 


. smallest in the house) the usual chaunels of ventilation, such as 


chimneys, &c., are wanting, and the doors continue closed for several 
hours together, it is not surprising that the atmosphere of these rooms 
should become much vitiated, which is probably the chief cause of 
the languor and drowsiness experienced by many persons on first 
rising, instead of that buoyant cheerfulness which should be the re- 
sult of rest and sleep. she 

Care should be taken to provide for the constant admission of 
fresh air into sleeping apartments, which, instead of ot the small- 
est, ought, in reason, to be the largest rooms of the house. At 
all events, during the day-iime they ought to be perfectly venti- 
lated. Perhaps nothing tends more to produce disease among the 
poorer classes of societv, than the practice of occupying the sleeping 
apartments throughout the day—a ec ogg which must effectually 
prevent the complete renovation of the air, with them the more 
necessary, on aceount of the confined situations of their dwellings. 
The custom of keeping dogs and large birds, such as parrots, in dwel- 
ing: hcuses, frequently causes the vitiation of the air to such an ex- 
tent as to render it exceedingly unwholesome and unpleasaet. 

Oxygen is indispensable to combustion; so that the effect of fires 
(especially if coke or charcoal is used), candles, or gas lights, upon 
the air, is 2 eergd the same as that of respiration, but in a greater 
d . Where they are used, therefore, attention to ventilation is 
still more important; bel ema provision at to be made to carry off 
directly the impure air which they so plentitully generate. 

These remarks are universally applicable; no circumstances what- 
ever can remove the necessity for pure air, although the mode of pro- 


curing it is frequently a matter requiring great care. 





A Lecrure on tHe Procress or PaysicAL SciENcE SINCE 
THE OPENING oF THE Lonpon Instirution. Delivered in 
the Theatre of the Institution, by W. R Grove, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Philosophy. 


Of the many excellent establishments of which England may be 
justly proud, there are none more noble—none which possess 
higher claims to admiration and support than literary and scien- 
tific institutions. Their object is indeed a high one—it is to ex- 
tend the range of human knowledge—it is to place within the 
range of the many means of its acquisition, originally confined to 
the few—it is to diffuse a taste for the exercise of the higher facul- 
ties with which man is endowed—it is to transmit, orally and 
experimentally, the rerearches of minds, mortal as to their mate- 
rial conjunction, but immortal in their effect upon their fellow- 
man—it is to stand the noblest cenotaphs of genius, the perdura- 
ble links which bind it to surviving kindred. 

It is not our intention, because it would be utterly beyond our 
limits, to review in detail the various improvements and dis- 
coveries which have shed a radiance over the age in which we 
have lived ; but we cannot refrain from taking this opportunity of 
briefly adverting to them, leaving to a future time the more par- 
ticular explanation of the principles on which they depend. 

The London Institution was established originally in the year 
1805, but the proprietors, finding that their numbers, as well as 
their means, increased most rapidly, removed the establishment 
to its present situation. The first stone of the present structure 
was laidin 1815, the last in 1819, in which year Mr. Brande deli- 
vered a lecture in its theatre on the then state of physical science. 
Twenty-two years have since rolled over. The establishment of a 
professorship of experimental philosophy to the institution, was 
followed by the election of Mr. W. R. Grove, the discoverer of the 
voltaic battery which bears his name; and in the commencement 
of the past season, the first in which he occupied the professor’s 
chair, the lecture now under notice was delivered, in which a re- 
trospect was taken of the progress of science since the building of 
the present Institution. e were fortunate enough to be present 
on the occasion; and we are glad to perceive that the impression 
made upon our mind was so universal as to have induced the pro- 
prietors of the Institution to print the lecture. 

Aswe have before remarked, it would be out of our power and 
limits critically to analyse the lecture, but it may ot be uninter- 
esting to our readers to know how science has pro re sed of late 
years, for which purpose we subjoin the chief and most important 
additions to our knowledge in but a few out of the many of the 
physical sciences. 

n Mechanics, we have Babhbage’s Calculating Machine, Mose- 
ley’s Rules for the determin: ion of the Modulers of a Machine.— 
Acoustics. The invention of the Syren, by Protessor Wheatstoue.— 
In Chemistry, the Condensation of Gases; the discovery of six 
new metals, viz.: Silcium, Zirconium, Th ricum, Glucinum, 
Vanadium, and Lantanum ; of a new element, Bromine ?— Organic 
Chemistry has been enriched by the agricultural discoveries of 
Liebig.— Voltaic Electricity has acquired gigantic dimensi.ns. 
—Electro-Magnetism, with its application as a motive power, its 
use as a safe means of blasting rocks, and even making the sea 
yield up its long-buried treasures—Electrotype, with its deri- 
vatives, Electro-tints, Electro-gilding, &c. 

Light has given us the two wonderful discoveries of Photo- 
graphy and Daguerreoty,e, while in Astronomy, the improve- 
ments of telescoyes, by Lord Oxmantown, has yielded us the 
parallax of fixed stars, 

Such are the discoveries of these few years. Carlyle has re- 
marked that, “It is thus everywhere that foolish rumour babbles 
not of what was done, but of what was mis-done or undone, and 
foolish history (ever more or less the written epitomised synopsis 
of rumour) kaows so little, that it were as well unknown.” How 
true, indved, is this! it is not the Ce-ars, the Alexanders, the 
Napoleons, that have made men what they are, but the Galileos, 
the Bacons, the Newtons, the Voltas. 


M. JACQUARD. 
The following memoir of M. Jacquard, and his silk-loom, we can- 
not refrain from giving, presuming his name may be more familiar 
to many of his readers than our history :— 


“He was originally a manufacturer of straw-hats at Lyons, and it 
was not till the peace of Amiens that his attention was first attracted 
to be subject of mechanism. The communication between England 
and France being then open. an English newspaper fell into his 
pepe In this he met a paragraph, stating thal a premium would 

e awarded, bya society in this country, to any person who should 
weave a net by machinery, ‘The perusal of this extract awakened 
his latent mechanical powers, and induced him to turn his thoughts 
to the discovery of the required contrivance. He succeeded, and 
poor a net woven by machinery of his own invention. It seems, 

wever, that the pleasure of success wus the only reward which he 
coveted, for, as soon as accomplished, he became indifferent to the 
work of his ingenuity—threw it aside for some time, and subsequently 
gave it toa friend as a matter in which he no longer tock any inte- 
rest. The net was by some means at length Geiccitel to some per- 
sons in authority, and by them sent to Paris. After a period had 
elapsed, in which M. Jacquard declares that he had entirely forgot- 
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ten his production, he was sent for by the Prefect of Lyons, who 
asked him if he had not directed his attention to the making of nets 
by machinery. He did not immediately recollect the circumstaxce | 
to which the Prefect alluded; the net was, however, produced, and 
this recalled the fact to his mind, The Prefect then rather peremp- 
torily desired him 1.0 produce the machine by which this result had 
been effected. M. Jacquard asked three weeks for its completion; 
at the end of which time he brought his invention to the Prefect, and 
directing him to strike some part of the machine with his foot, a knot 
was added to the net. ‘he ingenious contrivance was sent to Paris, 
and an order was thence despatched for the arrest of the inventor. 

_ Under Napoleon’s arbitrary government, even the desire for the 
diffusion of improvements was evinced in a most unconciliatory man- 
ner; and while inventions in the useful arts were sufficiently prized, 
no respect was paid to those persons by whom they were originated, 
Accordingly, M. Jacquard found himself under the keeping of a 
gens-d’arme, by whom he was to be conducted to Paris in all haste, 
so that he was not permitted even to go home, to provide himself with 
the requisites for his sudden journey. When arrived in Paris, he 
was required to produce his machine at the Conservatory of Arts, 
and submit it to the examinatioa of inspectors. After this ordeal he 
was introduced to Bonaparte and to Carnot, the latter of whom sid 
to him, with a look of incredulity—‘ Are you the man who pretends 
to this impossibility—who professes to tie a knot ina stretched string ?” 
In answer to this inquiry the m.chine was produced, and its opera- 
tion exuibited and explained. ‘Thus strangely was M. Jacquard’s 
first mechanical experiment brought into notice ani patronised. He 
was afterwards required to examine a loom on which from twenty to 
thirty thousand francs had been expended, and which was employed 
in the production of articles for the use of Bonaparte. M. Jacquard 
offered tu effect the same object by a simple machine, instead of the 
complicated one by which the work was sought to be performed— 
and, improving on a model of Vaucanson, produced the mechanism 
which bears his name. A pension of a thousand crowns was granted 
to him by the Government as a reward for his discoveries, and he 
returned to Lyons, his native town. So violent, however, was the 
opposition made to the introduction of his loom, and so great was 
the enmity he excited in consequence of his invention, that three 
times he with the greatest difficulty escaped with his life. The Con- 
seil des Prudhommes, who are appointed to watch over the interests 
of the Lyonese trade, broke up his machine in the publie place ; 
‘the iron (to use his own expression) was sold for iron—the wood for 
wood, and he, its inventor, was delivered over<o universal ignominy.’ 
The ignorance and prejudice which caused the silk-weavers of Lyons 
to destroy a means of assistance to their labours, capable of being 
made a source of great benefit to themselves, was not dispelled till 
the French began to feel the effects of foreign competition in silk 
manufactures ‘They were then forced to adopt the Jacquard loom, 
which led to such great ron in their silk-weaving, and this 
machine is now extensively employed throughout the whole of the 
silk manufacturing districts of France as well as of England.” 


The good citizens of Lyons have at lengtn become fully sensible 
of the benefit they derive from the invention of M. Jacquard, and 
have been pleased to show their gratitude to this ingeni-us mechanic, 
by erecting, very recently, in one of their public squares, a splendid 
statue to his memory. 


HORTICULTUBE. 


THE CARNATION. 


This flower is supposed by some to have been introduced into 
England from Italy by the monks, who, 
in the early ages, were the only cultiva- 
tors of the arts and sciences, as they 
were alike the great opponents of that 
civilisation, which has now in its energy 
almost perfected the works of nature, 
and daly exhibits to us, in a higher 
state, the genius and capabilities of man. 
The carnation is occasionally found in a 
wild state among the ruins of our old 
castles and abbeys, and, perhaps, this 
rather bears out_the supposition of its 
introduction into this country. In rear- 
ing them, it is very necessary to be par- 
ticularly attentive to the soil in which 
they are grown, which should consist of 
one part of yellow virgin loam, half a 
part of black mould, two parts of tho- 
roughly-rotted horse dung, with clear 
gritty sand, as an internal drainage; 
these ought to be well mixed to ensure for the whole compost one 
general action. The method uf propagation is by seed, by pipings, 
or by layers; the first obtain new varieties; and the others, to pre- 
serve and multiply establishments. The time for taking the pipings, 
or layers, is when the plant is in bloom, but before it becomes far 
advanced, as if they are too firm they will not strike so easily. They 
require pure air and free exposure to it, but the blooms. when need- 
ful, must be protected by shades of glass or any lest they lose their 
colour through the strength of the sun; still the glass ought to be 
left uncovered. The seeds should be sown in April, and covered 
with fine compost ; when planted, where they are to remain for 
flowering, they should be kept distant from each other, and well 
watered during the growth of the stem and swelling of the flower 
pod, When properly advanced, circular cards should be put imme- 
diately under the flower, and the lowest series of petals spread neatly 
upon them. Towards the end of October they should be removed to 
the station where it is intended for them to winter; if in frames, the 
bottoms should be covered with a layer of coal ashes, and the frames 
raised on bricks to give air below; the surface of the mould should 
be kept loose by stirring, and care should be taken to admit plenty 
cf air; it may be done at all times with safety, except in the very 
cold weather. : 

OxsseRvaTions.—Water free-growing plants twice a day; others 
should have a good supply every evening. Uncover tulips, if seed 
is intended to be saved, fix a piece of sas horizontally over each 
pod. ‘Tie up carnations, pinks, dahlias, &c. The choice kinds of 
carnations and picotees should be shaded from the strong sun. Cover 
up ranunculas as soon as the bloom opens. Planting out should be 
finished immediately, for the heat of the sun is very prejudicial to 
plants recently removed. Green-house plants may now be placed 
out of doors, 





Arremprep Surcipe tN Hype Pars. Wednesday afternoon 
the following determined attempt at suicide and providential restora~ 
tion to life took place in Hyde-park. About two o’clock, a respecta- 
bly dressed site deed female was observed by some person passing 
over the bridge across the Serpentine to mount the coping over the 
middle arch, and throw herself into the water, when she immediately 
sank. A loud outcry of “ boat” was instantly raised, but, before 
that could arrive, two men and a boy swam off from the shore, but 
were unable to render any assistance. Mr. Williams, the Superin- 
tendent Of the Royal Humane Society’s receiving house, however, 
hearing the cries, proceeded to the spot in one of the society’s boats, 
and although the body was not visible at the second throw of the 
drag, succeeded in bringing it to the surface and lifting it into the 
Leia The eget (amonast oer ged Mr. an gee for 

ambridgeshire), were highly grati y the prom nergy, 
and skill, evinced by the Sapetinteaident The Sody had then been 
four minutes anda half in the water (the exact time having been 
noticed by Mr. Eaton), and when taken out showed no signs of ani- 
mation. . It was instantly conveyed to the receiving — where 
Messrs. Woolley, the surgeons of the institution, were quickly in at- 
tendance, and we are happy to learn that in four hours the poor 
woman was sufficiently recovered to be sent to the workhouse of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. She appeared to be about forty years of 

e, and stated her name to be Margaret Evans, that she had lived in 
the service of Admiral Sir H Digby, who, es received an appoint- 
ment at Sheerness, bad broken up his town esta lishment; and bein, 
unable to obtain another situation, she had become distressed. . 
Kiet was found on her, signed by Lady Andover, speaking of her in 

igh terms, 
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. THE ATTEMPT ON HER MAJESTY’S LIFE. 
“ The Queen! the Queen!” Why bursts the cry, 
As if in sudden fear, 
Uttered by quick and quivering lips, 
To tremble on the ear? 
As tho’ Old England’s loyal heart 
Were stirred within its deep, 
By rushing terrors such as start 
The dreamer out of sleep! 


“ The Queen! the Queen!” Distracted shouts 
Wing high the honoured name, 
But these are not the echoes loud 
Of homage or of fame. 
Alarm, and love, and wild dismay, 
Up to all hearts have sprung, 
And deep emotion’s stifled voice 
Comes broken from the tongue! 


The Queen! Hope trembled on her doom, 
While Fear held still the breath! 
One sualess spirit in its gloom 
Had visioned forth her death! 
A mad assassin’s soul had vowed, 
By murder’s fierce decree, 
To work a deed as murky black 
As storm-shrouds on the sea. 


The devil-hand of crime was raised 
To compass such a woe 

As should make millions weep, and lay 
Love's grieving spirit low! 

Ere long our royal blood had steeped 
Its crimson in the sod, 

Where the young angel of her Throne 
Had perished—but for God! 


He palsied murder’s hand :—Heaven’s will 
Sull shielded virtue there ; 

And now the nation’s heart is full 
Of blessing and of prayer; 

For though hot impulses of rage 





The anger'd ange chafe, 
Love drowns them in one cry of joy, 
“ Thank God, the Queen is sate !” 


“ Thank God, the Queen is safe!” What scope 
This gratitude hath got! 
It rings around the palace roof, 
Finds echoes in the cot! 
Breathes in the sunny air—outspeaks 
In every fervent cheer, 
And with its love-lit gladness fills 
The peasant and the peer! 


Up to her gallant court in joy 
er brilliant nobles throng ; 
Her faithful Commons swell the stream 
That homage roll. along! 
The golden city of ‘he world 
Sends forth its magnates proud ; 
And all the giory of the land 
With loyalty rings loud! 


Since she, whom all regard, is saved, 
To sit at Britain’s helm, 

There seems not one ungladden’d heart 
In all her lovely realm. 

As soy’reign, woman, mother, wife, 
Still wearing virtue’s mien, 

Love crowns her life—and all men cry, 
“ God save, God bless the Queen!’ 








BANQUET AT THE MANSION HOUSE, 


On Tuesday the Lord Mayor entertained the members of his ward, 
and several merc.ntile men, in a very splendid manner, at the Man- 
sion-house. 

His lordship, on proposing “The health of our Most Gracious 
Queen Victoria,” expressed the great joy felt by the whole body of 








her faithful, loyal, and affectionate citizens of London, upon the oc- 
casion of her Majesty’s providential escape from the hands of an as- 
sassin. He stated that, enthusiastically as the citizens of London 
felt and expressed themselves in estimating the virtues and dignified 
qualities of the Queen, but a slight notion could be entertained of 
the measure of their attachment by those who had not witnessed the 
assembling of the Courts of Aldermen and Common-Council on 
that morning, and the whole of the proceedings transacted in the 
Guildhall on the occasion of the official communication made by Sir 
James Graham, announcing the alarming intelligence. (Loud cheers.) 
It was with a degree of gratification wholly beyond his power to ex- 
press, that he proposed ‘“* The Health of her Most Gracious Majesty, 
add long and happily may she reign over her truly affectionate peo- 
ple.” (Immense cheering.) The toast was one to which the whole 
nation in all its ranks agreed, but in no part of her Majesty's do- 
minions would the toast be drunk or the sympathy be more warmly 
and sincerely communicated than in the Mansion-house of the city of 
London, (Long-continued cheering.) 

Deputy Angell (of the ward of Cornhill) proposed “ The Health of 
the Lord Mayor.” His lordship’s mayoralty had been marked by 
some very peculiar transactions. It had commenced most auspi- 
ciously on the day of the birth of the Prince of Wales, and an addi- 
tional celebrity had been given to it by the providential escape of her 
Majesty from the attack of an assassion. (Loud cheers.) He rejoiced 
that it had fallen to the lot of a man so distinguished by Christian cha- 
rity and benevolence, to receive an eminent mark of the royal favour. 
Upon no man could the dignity sit with more unaffected grace, and 
to no man did his fellow citizens more sincerely wish long life and 
health to enjoy also the well-earned approbation of the public. 
(Cheers.) 

The Lord Mayor thanked his friends for the tone and manner and 
language in which they had expressed themselves towards him. Some 
of them had been known to him upwards of thirty years, and he 
trusted that he should never in his future life give any of them 
reason to alter the opinion they had so kindly given utterance to. 
(Cheers.) 

Deputy Stevens said he felt great satisfaction in being allowed to 
propose “The health of Lady Pirie, the Lady Mayoress.” (Great 
cheering.) He perceived, from the acclamations with which the mag- 
nificent hall in which they were assembled resounded upon the men- 
tion of her ladyship’s name, that all the company appreciated the 
toast. That name was associated with the most benign qualities. It 
was known and blessed wherever the hand of calamity was about its 
work—wherever the widow’s agonies and the orphan’s cries put in 
their claims for commiseration. (Immense cheering.) 

The entertainment, which was of the most costly description, con- 
cluded between eleven and twelve o'clock, and all departed gratified 
in the highest degree at the manner in which his lordship and Lady 
Pirie received them. Several times in the course of the evening al- 
lusion was made to the providential escape of her Majesty, and the 
whole company as often joined unanimously in the expression of their 
approbation. 3 pane 

The health of her Majesty’s Ministers was drunk with great ep- 
plause, 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
CONSISTORY COURT. URT.—Tvsspay, May 31. 


DILLON v, DILLON. 

This is a suit for restitution of conjugal rights by Mrs, Dillon 
against Dr. Dillon, her husband. It will be recollected that a suit 
for divorce was instituted by the husband some time ago, and the 
sentence pronounced in favour of the wife. Since then Dr. Dillon 
has not returned to cohabitation, and the present suit has accordingly 
on brought. The wife’s libel was now offered for admission. 

Dr Dillon appeared in nea and said that he was completely 
lapsus defacultatibus. He had no means of supporting a wife who 
had grossly misbehaved herself. Dr, Dillon was proceeding to brin: ng 
very serious accusations agaiust his wife, and to enter into a detaile 
statement of his affairs, when he was interrupted by 

The Court, who observed that if he had any accusation to bring 
against his wife as a bar to her suit, he must put it on paper, and give 
it in a formal manner. 

Dr. Dillon said that he had nothing asa bar to his wife’s suit to 
off r, avd ultimately gave an affirmative issue to her plea. He was 
accordingly directed to take back his wife to cohabitation, and to 
sade a certificate of his having do done so on the next Court day but 


* COURT OF QUEEN’S ‘BENCH. —Turspay, May 31. 
(Sittings in Banco.) 
BUSINESS OF THE COURT. 


Lord Denman, at the sitting of the Court, said that the Court 
would devote the whole of the second week after term, pre 
with the 20th of June, to the new trial paper, excepting a few selecte 
cases from the special paper. 

MITTELHOLZER Vv, FULLERTON. 

This was an action to recover two sums of £1300 each under the 
following circumstances :—The plaintiff was a person who held a 
large number of slaves in Jamaica; under the Slavery Abolition 
Act the sla-es became apprenticed labourers, and he leased out "heir 
services for several years to the defendant. for the sum of £7,800, 
payable at the rate of £1300 a-year. When the Legislature of 
Jamaica passed the Act accelerating the freedom of the negroes, 
these apprentice-labourers eft the service of the defendant. He 
complained that they did this at the sestay of the plaintiff, and 
be refused to pay any further instalments. The pleadings did not, 
however, directly raise that point as an answer to the defendant's 
liavility, but the plea set forth the fact that the defendant had paid 
the instalments up to the time when the negroes, whose services 
were thus leased out, quitted the service of the plaintiff; and this 
plea was demurred to, as it assumed that the regular continuance of 
the negroes in the service of the defendant, was a condition precedent 
to his liability to pay, and to the plaintiff's right to recover. 

The question on the sufficiency of the pleadings was argued by Mr. 
Kelly for the plaintiff, and by Mr. Greenwood for the defendant. 

The Court took time to consider the question, 

THURSDAY. 
THE QUEEN ¥v. LONG.—BRIBERY AT CAMBRIDGE 


The defendant in this case, Samuel Long, had heen son viebil at 
the last Cambridge Assizes, of giving a bribe of £10 to a voter of that 
borough, to induce him to vote for Mr. Manners Sutton at the elec- 
tion for a member to serve in Parliament for that borough in the 
year 1839, when Mr. Manners Sutton and Mr. Milner Gibson were 
the candidates. 

The defendant was brought up for judgment this morning. 

The defendant’s affidavit in mitigation of punishment was put in 
#nd read, in which the defendant stated, that for the last three years 
pe bad had a prosecution Maes over his head on account of this 
offence, which prosecution had been abandoned, and_ that subse- 

uently a prosecutior for the same offence had been instituted by the 
ttorney-General, so that he had been prosecuted twice for the same 
offence. The affi 
ing from illness, and that his health would be seriously injured by a 
long imprisonment. 

Me . Andrews having addressed the Court in mitigation, and the 
Attorney-General having been heard in aggravation of the prisoner's 
offence, 


davit likewise stated that the defendant was suffer- 


ustice Patteson proceeded to pass the judgment of the Court 
on the defendant, which was that he should be imprisoned in her 
Majesty’s gaol of Cambridge for nine calendar months, and that in 
yd ee he should be committed to the custody of the mar- 


The defendant was then removed in custody. 


BAIL COURT. 
(Before Mr. Justice Wightman.) 


Several motions of no public interest having been disposed of, the 
Court sat at Nisi Prius. 


DEVEREUX v. BANFIELD. 


Mr. Sergeant Talfourd and Mr. Martin conducted the case for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. J. Jervis appeared for the defendant. 
This was an action to recover damages for the alleged breach of an 
agreement. 
It appeared that the defendant had agreed to let certain furnished 
apartments to the plaintiff for the period of three months, at the 
weekly rent of 14s. It was also stipulated that if either party should 
become anxious for a termination of the agreement at an earlier day, 
it was competent in either of them to shorten the term by giving one 
month’s notice of such desire. An agreement of this description, it 
was contended on the part of the plaintiff, necessarily implied an un- 
dertaking that the plaintiff should have free egress and ingress to and ! 
from the apartments at all seasonable hours. It was, however, ; 
alle; “A ~ in defiance of that understanding and contract, the de- ' 
fen ad, upon a particular occasion, refused admission to the 
plant athe plaintiff, with ber servant, having taken possession of 
the apartments, the defendant handed to her a latch-key, accompa- 
nied with the remark that it was impossible for him to keep a servant 
to let her in and out. Subsequently to this, it seemed, a dispute 
took place between the parties on religion, whereupon the plaintiff 
gave notice of her intention to quit the premises in a month. On 
evening of the 9th of March, however, she came home, and, as usual, 
knocked at the private door. Of that knocking no notice was taken. 
Whilst she was teas bi as it ai pag bed waiting in vain, for the 
door to be opened, she observed the defendant come to the shop 
door, when she requested that he would go round and let her in. 
That he declined, adding, that she might let herself in by the use of 
her latch-key. She rejoined that it was out of her power to do so, as 
she had lost the key. After waiting at the door until she was com- 
pletely wet —— = she eventually went away, and slept at the house 
of her brother. the cross-examination it was proved that the 
hed fous after her return in three days from the act complained of, 
ad found the latch-key, which she had supposed she had lost, in one 
of her drawers. 

Yate Jervis, for the defendant, contended that a person lettingflodg- 
irgs was not-compelled to keep servants for the purpose of opening 
the door to the lodgers. 

Mr. Justice Wightman having summed up. 

‘the jury consulted for a quarter of an oar, and then returned a 
verdict for the defendant, thereby establishing Mr. Jervis's view of 
the law as respects landlords and lodgers. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER.—Tuvzspay, May 31. 
(Sittings in Banco.) 
RUSSELL V. LOWE. 





Mr. Pitt Taylor, applied for leave to enter an appearance for the | 


defendant under es ye circumstances. Several attempts were made 
to serve the defenda: onally, but he could not be seen, and a 
copy of the writ was th t at his welling-pl ace. om a subsequent 
correspondence between the attorneys of the plaintiff and defendant, 
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it clearly appeared that the writ had come to the defendant’s —rrer Te Py Pe pit TE ETT: Ppeadmeaeler tec liae cline: chp asl aileominn tat kos GUneWiiiaite Leet |ARi ainda Gan cine a re 
ledge. 

aron Alderson—The power to enter an appearance for the 
defendant is given by the statute, and the statute only allows it to be 
done when the defendant has been personally served. 

Mr Pitt Taylor submitted, that, as ae writ had come to the 
defendant’s knowledge, it was equivalent to personal service 
He had a note of a case decided in the Bail Court, in which it was 
so_held. 

Baron Alderson—They think nothing of Acts of Parliament in 
the Bail Court. (A laugh.) The statute only authorises an appear- 
ance to be entered after personal service. Can you make an aflidavit 
of personal service ? 

Mr. Pitt Taylor admitted that this was not possible; but he 
thought there were cases in which the Court allowed an appearance 
to be entered without actual service. 

Baron Alderson— We refused it in this Court in two cases last term, 
and I adhere to the opinion we then expressed, notwithstanding 
the authority of a case in the Bail Court. We cannot alter an Act 
of Parliament. 

Rule refused. 


COURT OF STANNARIES Ok OF CORNWALL,—May 30, 


(Before His Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Lord Warden, Lord 
Langdale, Lord Brougham, Sir J. Wigram, and Baron Parke.) 


THOMAS V. VICE AND BXNNETTS.—JULGMENT, 


On Monday, at three o’clock, his Royal Highness attended at the 
above Court, which was held in the Council Room at the Duchy of 
Cornwall office. Somerset House, and proceeded to deliver judg- 
ment in the above cause, which had been deferred from the 24tl 
His Royal Highness, as_on the former occasion, was attired in his 
splendid emerald green Genoa velvet robes, lined with crimson satin, 
trimmed with ermine, with a deep collar of the same rg estes | His 
hat was of crimson velvet turned up with ermine His Ro hy al High- 
ness was accompanied by Lord Portman, Lord Eliot, the Hon. Col. 
Anson, and Sir H. Weatley. The Court was excessively crowded 
i oo dressed persons, among whom were many elegantly attired 

emales. 

It will be recollected that this was an appeal by the defendants 
from adecision of the Vice- Warden of the Stannaries Court in Corn- 
wal On this occasion Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Butt appeared 
Lip oy appellants, and Mr. Barlow for the respondent (the 
plainti 

His Royal Highness readin a clear and distinct tone ‘he judgment, 
which was to the effect :—That the plaintiff's original petition was in 
the nature of a bill in equity, in which the judges had given an 
opinion, in accordance with Le (Prince Albert’s) judgment. His 
Royal Highness having read the petition and demurrer argued in 
1838, proceeded to say that the plaintiff had noground for an applica- 
tion to a court of equity; for whether it regarded the restoration of 
possession, or of the ore “unsold, or an account of the ore disposed of 
were required, the remedy must be sought inacourtoflaw. No dis 
tinction could be drawn. because the claim was for the produce of 
mines. The Vice-Warden had decided that a court of equity had 
concurrent jurisdiction with a court of law, which was contrary to the 
principles of equity ; he had, however, relied upon precedents in his 
(the Vice- Warden’ »), court, but which were not so numerousas to de- 
cide the question; “and,” aded his Royal Highness, “I think no 
such jurisdiction exists, and my judgment is—that the Vice- Warden's 
pactee be reversed, and the demurrer in the court below 
alowed, 

His Royal Highness then rose, and, bowing to the Court, retired. 


NORTHERN CIRCUIT—SUMMER ASSIZES, 1842. 


The days appointed for holding the assizes for the Northern Circuit, 
before the Right Hon. Thomas Lord Denman, Chief Justice of her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench at Wes'minster, and the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Maule, one of her Majesty’s Justices Of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster, and Justices assigned to take th 
assizes, pursnant to the statute, &c. 

URHAM. —Saturday July 9. at Durham 

NO ited bet aa —Thursday, July 14, at the Castle of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyn 

TOWN OF NEWCASTLE- UPON: TYNE.—Thursday, July 14, 
at the Gnildhall or Neweastle- eed bg 

CUMBERLAND.—Tuesday, July 19, at Carlisle. 

WESTMORELAND.—Saturday, July 23, at Appleby. 

PR sb ih bag (Northern Division). —Tuesday, J ay 26, at Lan- 


EANCASHIRE (Southern Division).—Saturday, July 30, at Liver- 
POORKSHIRE. —Saturday, August 13, at the Castle of York. 


CITY OF YORK,—Saturday, August 13, at the Guildhall of the 
City of York. 





P Oise. 


WORSHIP-STREET, 
A SAVAGE. 


John Lovett, a wretched-looking old man, who occupies a cellar at 
Hoxton, was placed finally before Mr. Broughton, upon a charge of 
feloniously wounding a married woman nanied Mary Harris, who had 
been so seriously injured that the magistrate could not take her evi- 
dence at the first examination. 

he facts appeared to be, that the prisoner, an irritable old man, 
was the object for annoyance to the children of the neighbourhood 
who sometimes threw things at him in his cellar as they passed, an 
on Sunday se’nnight he ran out after some of them with a knife in his 
hand aud apiece of wood which he threw at them. Mrs, Harris, who 
was in a beer-shop, being informed of it, ran out, and seizing him by 
the collar, exclaimed, ‘* You old villain, what do you mean by ill- 
using my child?” to which he replied that i would let her see what 
he meant, and in the struggle between them he struck her in the face 
with the knife, inflicting a wound four inches in length, from the 
corner of the eye across the cheek, and she fell covered with blood. 
n taken into custody by Mansfield, a police-constable, who told 
him that it was for stabbing Mrs. Hartis, who was severely injured, 
be. said it served her right, for her children were always annoying 


Several witnesses gave evidence of the facts, and one of them saw 
the blow struck with the knife. 

The prisoner, who, when first examined, said the wound was 
accidentally occasioned in the scuffle, alleged that he was altogether 
innocent of it, but added that the children annoyed him a g deal, 
or this would not have happened. 

Mr, Broughton committed him to Newgate for trial. 


THAMES-OFFICE, 


A man named Brown was charged on Wednesday nw Bo ito first 
attempted to hang himself, and next to drown fF the Ship 
Tayern, Execution-dock. 

From the evidence, it appeared that the prisoner had gone into Mr. 
Johnson’s house, and not having sufficient money to pay for what he 

iad drunk, he attempted to get away, and in doing so, ran into 
water, and would have been drowned had it not been for the interfer- 
ence of the police. 

The prisoner, on being called on for his defence 
incoherent manner, that he had seventeen wound: 
that he had five children and a wife to support, and that when under 
the influence of liquor he knew not what he was about. 

In answer to further questions, the prisoner stated to Mr. Prenerip, 
that as he had not at the time a single penny in his pocket, he had 
gone into the river with the intention ied Swimming across. 

The worthy magistrate remarked, that however iegeoious the de- 
fence might be, he (the prisoner) had evidently ig on Hig the trouble 
pee Settee sort of insanity super-induced by own reckless 

nduc 

M4 prisoner was fined 5s., or in default of payment, to fiye days’ 


imprtonment 

e mate, and also the captain of the Charles Brook, from St. 
Vincent's, were charged by a sailor, named Watson, with havi 
cruelly beaten and ill-treated him. r, Pelham sryesed on bela 
of the complainant, After a long examination had been entered into, 
both cases were nominally dismissed by the payment of a fine of Is. 
each and the costs, 





stated in a ve 
's upon his 





THE NkW UNITED SERVICE. 


On Sunday piteenoon, about four o’clock the aristocratic vicinity of 
York-street, Portman-square, was worried into a state o unbecom- 
ing excitement through the disgraceful conduct of a drunken soldier, 


11 = ayes came oe 





whom some men of the police force were endeavouring to take to the 
station house in Harcourt-sireet. We shall describe the occurrence 
in the language of an es e-witness, who says:—.. 

“ T saw a great bustle, and on lookiag to the spot perceived that the 
police force, about four in number, were urging an unwilling soldier 
to pay a _yisit to their quarters, alias station-house, in Harcourt- 
street, uch was the invitation, much was the refusal, and many 
ups and downs took place in the transit. During the lime a sergeant 
and two privates of the military force were marching in the rear six 
paces distant, with all the stiffness and military decorum possible, not 
presuming to interfere with the et force, who were so urgent in their 
invitation to their drunken comrad With much difficulty the en- 
trance of Harcourt-street was reached, when the boiled lob 
forth all his physical oe ng resistance, 
to work ; two seized each a leg of voag 


ster put 
upon which the unboiled set 
es : whils¢ two others sup- 
he was dragged on his martial 

red-coats still marching in 


ported his shoulders, and in tl is wa 
antipode to the station-house, the 
slow time in the rear.’ 


| POLICE stan 





LOBSTER CATCHING, 


CLERKENW WELL, 


On beet Francis Day, clerk to Mr. ll, a barrister, of 
Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, was charged an atterney with 
ringing his bell and otherwise annoying him. The | com plai want stated, 
that the defendant came to his house and rang his bell, which was 
auswered by his servant, who, according to his directions, told the 
detendant that he was not at home. e defendant insisted upon 
seeing him, and witness eventually sent for a policeman, and gave 
him in charge. The defendant in answer to this, said he was sent 
by his master to demand payment of nine guineas, which had been 
owing for fees to his master for — of six years. 

Mr. Combe (to pry aia o you owe this money? 

apy ome ly ot legal iy. 

Combe—Ah, not legally; I know what you mean; 
kaon that a barrister is in the seme predicament as a phymcinh tine 
is that he cannot sue for his fees. 

Do you deny ever having employed Mr. Tyrrell ? 

Complainant (hesitating)—I did not employ him, but he did some 
business in an affair in which I was pay 

r. Combe—And didn’t you have the papers? 
Compl ainant piace eed foolish)—Yes. 

ombe—I thought so. Now to my Licathane there are a set 
of scamps who have oh the ability to transact any business that may 
come into their hands, and when that is the case, they employ some 
barrister to do it, and afterwards shield themselves from payment on 
the ground that, according to your own words, he cannot le ally en- 
force payment. Now, if l were the clerk of Mr. Tyrrell, x i think I 
should dun you alittle more. 

Defendant—Whenever I go to his house, he is denied. I 
should not have rung the bell a second time, if he had not 
denied, I knew he was at home, having seen his face at the window 
when I first went to the house. 

A policeman, in answer to the magistrate, said no disturbance was 
created by defendant. 

Mr. Combe, I am a barrister, and will give an opinion and advice 
gratis. In the first place you bad no. more right to give the accused 
in charge than you have to order an officer this moment to lock me up, 
and if Day can ascertain that you are worth powder and shot, 1 re- 
commend him to bring an action against you. You may now go, 

The complainant, without saying a word, left the court. 


DUBLIN POLICE. 

Thursday, two young men, named M‘Garry and Healy, came 
before their lg to have their adjudication upon ‘  anestion 
which concerned their domestic happiness. arry (the ci 
plainant) being sworn, stated that he was a shoemaker (as Tal Teo 
the defendant Healy); he (M‘Garry) met the ena upon Satur- 
day evening at the — of Nicholas-street, when, without any 
provocation whatever, “up with his fist” and struck complainant 
inthe mouth, (Lai bem de 

The defendant i been called upon for his defence, ae: 
Your worship, it’ . all jealousy there is a little girl in—— (Laughter). 

Mr. Porter: 1 see there is a /ady in the case. 

A female, who maa behind the ak yee rat rushed forward and 
shouted out, “ Indeed there is, Sir.” 

Mr, Porter: Are you the ‘happy ne peo 2” 





Female: Notat all, your worship ; Tam 6 mather of Johnny Healy, 
and he is as decent a “gossoon” as any 7g but if your 
ae at the door—come in 


worships would like to see herself shes 


here, Bess, darling. (Laughter). Miss Bess Vaughan rushed into the 


penn: crying out, “Here I am—here I am,” amid loud 
aug) 
DATS Pray are you the lady in dispute between these 
fiss Mgt (looking very modest): I am indeed, Sir. Laneiien. 
Sir Nicholas Fitzsimon : And which do you prefer—J emmy M'G. 
~“s) Johnny Healy? 
Miss Vavghan: Johnny Healy for my money. (Laughter). He’s 


the darling of my heart, and lives in ee (Laughter). As for 
that fellow there (pointing to M‘G: Gann, he is not fit to wipe the 
gutter off Mr. Healy’s pumps. (Great laughter). I know the vaiffer- 
ence, and can jud a: ga them, One is the most “loveliest” 
creature that ever ke bread; while the other is the biggest black- 
guard in all the Laken: (Great langhter). 

Mr. Porter (to complainant): Did you ever make loye to Miss 
Vaughan? Remember, you are sworn, Sir. 

Complainant: I did, your basa about three years ago, and right 
well she liked me. (Loud laughter). 

Miss Vaughan: You lie, you blackguard ; I never loved you half so 
well as Ido my own Johnny Healy (turning to Johnn oF i ae 
most graciously). Mr. Healy here jumped ont of k, and 
nearly smothered his darling Be with caresses, crying “ all the 
tine, “Til Ate id for you; live ‘or you; and die for you; I'll rob 
pod d—n me, if I 

lack is techs white of your eye, my darling.” 


won't cut any man’s throat that dares to 
(Loud laughter), 





“MY OWN JOHNNY vee 


Mr, Porter: Well, we dismiss the case; 
faust content yourself without Miss vhuphaa® cal 
e you. 


7%, 
’ 
Gra not 
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Mr. Healy’s mother here came forward, and conjured Miss Bessy 
Vaughan to tell the whole truth. She (Mrs. Healy) then said, that 
about three years ago Miss Vaughan became the “ maternal parent” 
of a “little responsibility,” of which M‘Garry was said to be the 
father. aight. : : 

Miss Vaughan (looking very modest) admitted the fact, but said the 
* dear little charee: was dead; she also stated that the complainant 
deserted her, and it was then her “darling Healy” took care of her, 
and was to make her an “honest woman” next Monday. 

Magistrate: Very well, I wish you joy. Go off now, and get the 


clergyman’s blessing; but yon must conduct yourselves properly 


for the future. Miss Bessy thanked their worships, and left the 
He Eee in the arms of her darling Johnny, amid roars of 
ughter, 


CHRISTMAS. 
(From the Iintuminatep Macazine.) 


Hearty and heartfelt is the welcome of Christmas in thousands 
of homes; with gladness is its coming greeted at countless 
hearths. There is light and music, and the song, the dance, and 
the merry game. The old are cheerful, and the young are gay. 
There is a smile on the furrowed cheek that tells of many sorrows 
long outlived, and there is the ringing laugh that rises only from 
the heart to which sorrow is yet unknown. Other scenes there 
are in which the feast deepens into revel and carouse, the wine- 
cup circling the board, and flashing with a brighter gleam at each 
revolution, and the hours that see the old year expire, are the 
gayest of all it has numbered during its course. Yes! Christmas 
is a merry time! 

* * * * 

But it was not always thus. Grave and solemn with the con- 
sciousness of their mighty task, were the spirits of those who 
celebrated the earliest festival of Curisrmas. Around them was 
a world from amid which they had been called as the instruments 
of a divine mission; only within their own hearts the deep con- 
viction that he uz was with them always, which could alone sup- 
port them in their warfare. The Jew listened to them in hatred 
not unmingled with fear; the Roman heard with a wonder, 
blended with contempt, and, believing only in the material power 
that springs from numbers and wealth, he saw them to he poor. 
and despised them; few, and laughed them to scorn. But, hated 
or despised, the successors of the Apostles toiled on; there was 
much difficulty, but much to encourage also, and they met on 
that day which saw the birth of their Divine Master, with 
far other thoughts than those of festivity. An obscure chamber, 
filled with the mean and poorly clad, the simple prayer and the 
exhortation to increased energy in the work. Amid such a 
scene it may be believed the first founders of our faith passed the 
earliest CuristMas. 

1% * * * 

Ages have passed away, and the believers in the word preached 
by the fishermen of Galilee have become too numerous to be 
despised, too strong to be scorned: they are feared by Prefect 
and Emperor, and the spirit of persecurion is awakened; the 
capital of the old world, and the world itself, is ruled by a Dio- 
cletian, All the power of the State is directed against them: 
they are imprisoned, tortured, beheaded. They supply the place 
of the criminals who were thrown to the wild beasts in the circus, 
A few grains of incense thrown on a Pagan altar, the slightest 
acknowledgment of the Pagan creed, would save them—but all 
evasion is scorned, and thousands on thousan s crown a life of 
teil by the death of martyrdom. No time is this for joy or fes- 
tival. Though they now number among them men of birth and 
wealth, there is a cloud gathering over the Church. The perse- 
cution has been unsparing, dread, almost exterminating. What 


could have been the festival of Curisrmas at such atime? The 

gathering thinned in numbers, many a seat vacant, a sadness, 

though of grief rather than of despondency, visible in all. The 

meeting collected in secret separates by stealth and in darkness. 

Their hour is not yet come. 
iA 3 * * * 

Centuries have rolled away, with all their changes—many and 
mighty ones. The temporal power of Rome has long since fallen 
to decay. Its empire is now divided into states and kingdoms; 
but in the seat of that once universal sway sits the possessor of a 
spiritual dominion as wide, stronger, and more complete. The 
Rome of Paganism has become the Rome of Christianity; and 
the churches of that faith rise proudly where the first worshippers 
were driven to caves and cellars. Nay, the temples of the Heathen 
persecutor are consecrated by a purer ritual, which has adapted 
to its purpose things which artists who wrought in the spirit of 
the old mythology fashioned with a keen perception of the beau- 
tiful. Thus the Temple of Jupiter is a Christian Church ; an 
altar of Isis receives the oblations of the charitable ; the Baccha- 
nalian yase has become a baptismal font; a tripod supports the 
vessel of holy water; tablets inscribed to the Dis Manibus are 
set in pavements hallowed by the knees of the devout ; the 
brass columns of Jupiter Capitolinus are consecrated to 
the altar of the blessed Sacrament. All is changed. Where 
the faith was most persecuted, there most it rules; the 
throne of the Cwesars is the chair of St. Peter, and from 
thence the Church sways the world, dictating to the kings of the 
earth—deposing one and setting up another; taking from this a 
realm, and bestowing it on that. The holder of the keys opens 
and shuts, and binds and loosens, and wields a power that caunot 
be defied by the boldest. The early heresies have died out, or 
been crushed; and those destined to rend the Church in twain are 
yet in the womb of time. As the temples of the faith are splen- 
did with all that wealth can purchase, so its ceremonial is one of 
pomp and magnificence, with robe and vestment, mitre and cro- 
sier; with the swell of music and the wafting of incense. What 
is‘the celebration of Curisrmas now? A high festival observed 
by all classes, openly, with a joyful exultation. There is feast, 
and sport, and good cheer, in which the poor are not forgotten, 
being, by the charity of the rich, partakers therein. Curisrmas 
has become a holiday—a grateful period—a cheering anda cheer- 
ful time—and stich is long to continue! 

* * * * * * * 

Onward again into the depths of time! There is change once 
again; but not so vast as before. No destruction of an old sys- 
tem, but a later development of an existing one. There is a dif. 
ferent spirit abroad on the face of society ; and it is not a better 
one. Magnifcence is with the Church—even greater than of 
yore—and splendour that is, if possible, increased. Only in her 
influence over the heart of man has she decayed. Worldly men 
have penetrated her sanctuary; her high places have become the 
izes” for which the ambitious play the game of policy, crooked, 
, and desecrating. There is learning to profundity, and 
talent most active and sagacious, among those who govern her; 
but faith is weak, or even dead. A Pope can congratulate him- 
self on the vast riches gathered to the Church by the “fable” of 
Christianity ; and another, while giving to a whole people, kneel- 
ing prostrate before him, the pontifical blessing, can exclaim— 
“ Dio mio; quanto e facile de coglionare la gente!” Appear- 
ances are preserved, but the essence is departing. As with the 
head, so with the members. Bishops are strict exactors of their 
temporal dues ; and the mitred Abbot tithes and tolls, andtakescare- 
ful note that the tribute of fowl and fish be punctually rendered by 
the tenants, There are strange murmurs abroad, complaints, doubts | 


concerning the right of the Church todo many things. There have 
beenteachersof strange doctrines arrested and silenced by the death 
of fire, but it has not much availed. One Luther has arisen, and 
denounces—many are beginning to think with good reason— 
various practices which make merchandise of the faith. Kings 
and Princes are beginniog to listen to him; the Church had 
better look to it, for it begins to be serious. But it thinks itself 
strong enough to defy all attack; and many redeeming qualities 
it hath to make it valued. There is abundance of almsgiving at 
its gates, and the poor of many nations have reason to bless it. 
Still does the festival of Christmas awake the same feelings as of 


yore. The good and hearty customs of social life are, thanked be 
heaven! the last to change. 


* 6 * * * * * 


But even they suffer mutation! Pass onward yet once more, 
not for ages, but a few generations only. The storm broke sooner 
and more fiercely than the Church expected it, and one of the 
fairest kingdoms of the west is severed from it. There the broad 
lands of Abbey and Priory are given to nobles, who like the 
Church take all they can, but unlike it render nothing in return. 
They toll and tithe, but do not teach. The spirit of the people, 
too, is changed; a dark and gloomy fanaticism is settling down 
upon them, that breaks out in hatred of all priestly forms. And 
their hate is endowed with strength; they destroy that which they 
despise, even to its material symbols. Altar, cross, and window, 
every “carved image,” whether of saint or warrior, niched or on 
the tomb, all perish benexth the axe and hammer of “ iconoclast 
profanation.” It is a gloomy time, severe, rigid, bitter against all 
the graces of life, as if cheerfulness of heart or visage was a crime. 
Festivals and holidays are no more, almost the memory of them 
has departed from tne land, a cold, ungenial, mirth-destroying 
race! Against Curisrmas are they especially envenomed; the 
very name, as savouriny of Papistry, is expunged from the calen- 
dar; but, as the day must come, and rents are to be received 
(they are punctual in their dealings, in the receipt of dues parti- 
cularly), it may be called for convenience, Curistipe. No cele- 
bration must it have, it is shorn of all its cheer, and in gloom and 
darkness of soul, heaven, for all its good, is ‘‘ thanked amiss,” by 
those who have imbibed their theology from a fountain whose 
waters are bitter. 


* 1% * * ca 


That has now passed; the gulf of two centuries is placed be- 
tween us and the reign of fanaticism. But every age has its 
peculiar spirit, its dominant influence. The charities of life are 
not now overshadowed by the cloud of religious bigotry ; we are 
tolerant of other faiths, oftentimes indifferent to our own; but 
the souls and hearts of far too many are absorbed by a worship as 
deadening and more sordid than that which blinded the Puritans 
to so much that was kindly and cheering. The pursuit of wealth 
engrosses and distracts; bigotry trampled down the flowers that 
strew the path of life, but the spirit of mammon does not suffer 
them to grow. In such an age the recurrence of a festival that 
brings with it associations of a better and higher nature than are 
linked with the daily life of the world, that is solemn in its 
memories, yet cheering in its influence, that unites friends and 
gathers together many a scattered circle, is surely to be hailed 
with thankfulness and joy. It has come down to us, through the 
lapse of many centuries, through every change, remembered by 
those who bear the name of Him to whom the star-led kings of 
the East paid adoration in the cradle. It was an old belief—too 
beautiful to be called a superstition—that no evil spirit had 
power on mankind at this season. May its spell be equally 
potent over the many evil things that haunt the heart, and may 
they yield, even if it be but for the briefest space, to the brighter 
hope, the kindlier thoughts, and the wider charity that Curist- 
MAS wakens in the generation in which our lot is cast. 


Dininc witnh A Bisnor.—Monsieur Casimir Bonjour relates the 
following anecdote of Savary, Duke de Rovigo:—‘‘ One day, the 
petit vicaire of asmall commune in one of the provinces, who was 
the uncle of the Duchess de Rovigo, called.on the duke, at that time 
one of the ministers of Napoleon, and said to him, tremblingly, ‘The 
living of my canton is become vacant; a sudden ambition has seized 
me; and I am come to Paris to ask forit.’ * A living!’ said the duke. 
‘If you think the thing impossibies renhed the modest ecclesiastic, ‘I 
abandon my request.’—‘ Uncle,’ said the duke, ‘I do not say that itis 
impossible, but it requires some reflection. What diocese do you 
belong to?’ ‘ Meaux,’ said the uncle. ‘Good, come and dine with 
me this evening; I expect the bishop.’ ‘ Dine with the bishop!’ ex- 
claimed the uncle; ‘I, a poor parish priest! I fear I should not have 
courage.’ ‘It strikes me,’ said the duke, ‘that an uncle may venture 
to dine with his nephew. I shall expect you at five o’clock,’ At the 
hour appointed, the timid ecclesiastic arrived in the drawing-room of 
the Minister, where he looked in vain for his superior. In a few 
moments the duke said, ‘Monseigneur does not come, and we will 
sit down to table. Will you lead the way, uncle?’ During the whole 
of the dinner the poor priest had his eyes on the door, could eat 
nothing, and said not a word. At last, at the dessert, he ventured to 
ask whether the duke had any hope that the bishop would come. 
* Monseigneur is come,’ replied the duke, ‘Where is he?’ | ‘In the 
room.’ ‘How, in the room?’ ‘Yes, it is yourself. The bishopric 
had become vacant, of which you were not aware, and I solicited the 
Emperor this morning to bestow it upon you—a request which was 
immediately granted.’ ” i 

On Monday morning, the first stone of ¢ new chapel, situate in 
the Broadway, Westminster, was laid with the usual formalities, by 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. There was a considerable 
number of the clergy and other gentlemen present ‘fhe chapel, 
when complete, will be capable of affording accommodation for 1500 
persons, and will be built in the Old English st~:e of architecture, 
Owing to the fineness of the day there was @ considerable number 
of persons congregated to witness the ceremony, after which a liberal 
collection was made. i ; 

The Marquis of Clanricarde has taken a very proper course in 
bringing under the notice of Parliament the practice which prevails 
in the present day of making a public exhibition of criminals, Itis a 
disgraceful fact, that orders, or tickets, as tor a place of public amuse- 
ment, are issued on those solemn occasions, when a culprit should 
have bis attention wholly withdrawn from external objects; and 
what is called the “*condemned sermon,” has been, in a recent in- 
stance, turned into a spectacle for the gratification of the morbid 
curiosity of persons who were so far favoured as to obtain the privi- 
lege of hearing it. The cruelty of torturing the feelings of a guilty 
wretch would certainly be a sufficient reason for abandoning the prac- 
tice which now prevails; but his mental suffering here is nothing 
compared with the eternal misery of which he runs the risk, by 
having his mind forced to the last in the direction of earthly matters, 
instead of being allowed to turn his undivided thoughts towards a re- 
conciliation with his offended Maker. In the case of Good, we have 
a painful illustration of the consequences that ensue from making a 
convicted murderer a spectacle up.to the latest moment of his life; 
for the anxiety of the culprit, in this instance, within a few hours of 
his execution, was, what sort of appearance he should make in the 
eyes of the crowd who were to be admitted on the occasion of divine 
service being publicly performed for the last time in his presence. 
This fact speaks volumes as to the terrible consequences that may 
ensue to criminals themselves from a continuation of the practice we 
have been aliading to; for the welfare of the soul may be sacrificed, 
in addition to the life which the law has doomed to forfeiture. The 
purpose of the legislature, in extending the period between condemna- 
tion and punishment, was to give time for religions preparation; but 
the interval appears to be filled up with a series of exhibitions, more 
or less public, of which the unhappy wretch that is about to be pre- 
maturely cut off, is made the hero. It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
decency and morality, as welltas for the eternal welfare of criminals 
themselves, that measures will be taken to prevent a repetition of 
such on as those that Lord Clanricarde has drawn attention 
to.— es 
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ABROAD AND AT HOME, 
By Carper Campsecy. 


When I think upon the Palm trees 
In that Eastern land of sun, 

Where, in idleness of heart and mind, 
I did not care to shun 

Youth’s wildest walks of folly,— 
I sigh as if I yet 

Could mend the past by wishing 
That the past I could forget. 


And a frequent pang comes o’er me, 
When I sift my inward thoughts, 

To find that all my labours, now, 
Are but as dazzling motes 

Seen ’twixt us and the sunshine— 
Scarce giving depth or tone 

To the clear and vacant atmosphere, 
Where they spring up and are gone! 


Oh! I feel that youth’s free idleness, 
Without a thought of sin 

To steal—like vapours dank and dark— 
The careless heart within, 

Was holier than the toils by which. 
In after years, we think 

It is a wise and clever thin 
To live—and eat—and dink! 


When I dwelt amid the palm trees, 
And sipped their morning wine, 
I did not tell a rosary, 
Nor kneel at monkish shrine ; 
But neither did I look upon, 
- With thankless heart and cold, 
The living emera'ds of the woods, 
And skies besprent with gold. 


I had a feeling in my breast 
That everything was good; 

From casual sorrow’s stroke my hopes 
Rose ever unsubdued : 

I leant against the paim trees, 
And watched the parrots there, 

And knew that birds and boughs were both 
Beneath a Father’s care! 


But now I hurry through vast streets, 
And pace the peopled town, 

Where human life seems one vast scheme 
Of traffic up and down; 

No palm trees loud with parroquets, 

o golden sunshine there ; 

But Barter—Bargain—Avarice, 

Dishonesty, Despair! 


’Tis labour all !—the labourers 
Toil on for bread and gain; 
Enough for self, but not to spare 
For other’s want or pain; 
The rich look on the poor with dread— 
The poor, in turn, on them 
With doubt and covetous despite 
They do not try to stem. 


Ay doI miss the palm trees, 

hen I had nought to do 

But look A an aznre sky, 
And think all! good and true? 

"Twas youth which lent the colouring 
Of peace and joy; for thongh 

I saw them not, be sure that there, 
As here, were want and woe! 


We have our tasks before us, 
Wherever we may go; 

And if we loiter over them 
Time soon will let us know :— 

Tis well to labour thoughtfully, 
And with an honest mind— 

But woe to him that heaps up wealth 
Not for his human-leind! 





The Black Eagle has been ordered to Ostend, to take on board 
the King and ean of the Belgians, and convey them to this 
country, on their annual visit to her Majesty. 
A.male and female nylgan, lately presented to her Majesty by the 
Eas of Derby, have arrived at Cranbourne Lodge, in the Great 
ark. They haye been placed for a few days in the royal paddock ; 
but from the extreme tameness they have since manifested, it has 
been determined that in the course of the ensuing week they shall 
have full liberty given to them to roam at pleasure in the royal do- 
mains at Windsor. 
Kenpat.—On Kpokiare se’nnight, one of the most melapenaly 
accidents that ever took place in this part of the country happen 
on Milnthorpe Sands. rs. Crewdson (the lady of G. B. Crewdson, 
Esq., banker, Kendal), with her children and servants, were staying 
at Mr. Saul’s, Ivy Cottage, to enjoy the sea-breeze during the sum- 
mer months. On the day in question, the lady, along with her chil- 
dren and servants, wandered about a mile down the sands to allow 
the two children (the eldest daughters) to bathe, along with one of 
the servants, By some unforeseen occurrence the oldest child and 
one of the servants fell over some rocks into a place with 12 feet depth 
of water. Mrs. Crewdson, seeing their perilous situation, told the 
nurse » to their assistance, and she followed over the same rock, 
Last of all, Mrs. Crewdson herself followed, the second child rush- 
ing into the sea. We are sorry to say that the two children, along 
with their nurse, met a watery grave. A small boat just came up ia 
time to save the lady and the other servant from sharing the same 
fate.— Kendal Gazette. 3 
Coroner’s Inquest.—An inquest was held on Saturday nighs 
before Mr. bering M.P., coroner, and a respectable jury, at the 
Pembroke Arms Tavern, Pembroke-square, Kensington, on view 
of the body of George Chalk, a boy not eleven years of age, who 
hung himself on the Wednesday previous, under the following cir- 
cumstances :—It appeared from the evidence adduced that the father 
of the deceased, who is a carter in the employ of Messrs. Bir 
builders, of Kensington, lived in Earl-street. On the afternoon o! 
Wednesday, the deceased, who was a boy of a morose and sullen 
temper, and who had been suspended from the national. school in 
consequence of his mischievous and obstinate disposition, was 
sent, accompanied by his sister, on an errand for his mother, 
on the way, his sister remonstrating at his staying to play, he 
her yiolently. When he returned home his mother punished 
him for his im rg conduct, by ordering him to pull off his shoes 
and go into the bed-room, which he did. He was, howeyer, soon 
called out by his mother, to assist her in some little matters, at 
which time he appeared in his usual good spirits. When tea was 
ready his mother went to the bed-room door to call the deceased, 
but receiving no answer, she opened the door and went in, when 
she was horror-struck at finding her unfortunate son suspended 
from the bedstead by a cord scarcely thicker than strong pack- 
thread; and although his knees were on the bed, life was found to 
be quite extinct. In the course of the ey! it appeared that the 
above was ird suicide in the parish of Kensington within six 
days, that it was the fourth inquest held on persons residing at the 
same house, of which had occurred since Christmas, and 
in consequence, the residents of the house had determined on 
leaving it. Mr. Wakley, on viewing the body of the deceased, ex- 
ressed his astonishment at the extraordinary formation of the 
io and said he had, in two other cases only, seen such an enor- 
mous development of the organ of destructiveness. One was the 
case of a child not seven years of age, who, being corrected, said— 
“Tl go and make a hole in the water, and not enter the house 
ain;” and her body was soon after picked out of the canal, near 
orm Scrubbs; and the other of a pot-boy at the Fight Bells 
public-house, Chelsea, not thirteen years old, whose greatest delight 
was in torturing animals, and would purchase from other boys birds, 
rats, and mice, in order to gloat over their dying throes and kicks 
and’ who finished his career by hanging himself.—Verdict, “Tem- 
porary insanity,” 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 





ANGLING, 





We hava often thought that angling alone offers to man the degree of half- 
business, half-idleness, which the fair sex find in their needlework or knitting, 
which, employing the hands, leaves the mind at liberty, and occupying the atten- 
tion so far as is necessary to remove the painful sense of a vacuity, yet yields 
room for contemplation, whether upon things heavenly or earthly, cheerful or 
melancholy.— Quarterly Review. 


To the Editor of the Illustrated London News. 

Srr,—As I am very fond of the amusement of angling, and have 
no doubt but that some of your readers may feel interested in a few 
occasional remarks on that delightful sport, I have ventured to write 
a short letter on the subject for your next number, and if you think 
it worthy a place in your widely-circulated paper, I shall be very 
happy to forward you, from time to time, a sketch of the manner of 
angling for the various kinds of fish, also drawings illustrative of 
the fish, tackle, &c., which will perhaps give your readers a more 
accurate description than a mere verbal account can convey. 

I do not deny that there have been many sarcasms thrown out by 
a great variety of authors (Byron, Johnson, &c., included) against 
the practice of angling. Yet there are a number of circumstances 
(independent of the natural predilection which many evince for the 
sport) to render it a most delightful, and I may say instructive 
amusement; for who can be out with his rod, on the banks of a 
beautiful river, with the flowers in all their varied hues around hin 
without admiring the beauties of nature, and feeling thankful to the 
hand which dispenses these and other blessings upon us. It has 
been called the contemplative man’s recreation, and without a doub 
it is so. 

The first step that is to be taken by the angler is to procure the 
proper apparatus, consisting of rods, limes, reels on winches, hooks, 
floats, plummets, landing-net, split shot, baiting needles (for pike 
fishing), clearing ring, boxes for baits, bags for worms, a small piece 
of wax, a small piece of whetstone for sharpening blunt hooks, a 
pocket-book for fishing tackle, and not forgetting a skein or two of 
silk of various thickness, to be ready in case of an accidental break- 
age of the rod when fishing., These remarks apply to ground-bait 
fishing more especially. 

It has been noticed by some writers that the Londoners are more 
skilful in every department of fishing than the provincials, with the 
exception of fly-fishing, and that here they fail through want of 
practice, there being few trout in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, whilst in the north almost every brook swarms with these fish. 
For my own part, I have not had an opportunity of proving the truth 
of these assertions; but I feel convinced we have some few fisher- 
men in the midland counties who would not be disgraced in a triul of 
skill with the celebrated ground-fishers of the metropolis, and I flatter 
myself we have also a few really good fly fishers. 

In noticing the various fish, I shall include remarks upon fly as 
well ag ground-bait fishing, and purpose, in due time, to give an ac- 
count of the proper baits and flies for every month, also the haunts 
of the fish. 

With this introduction I shall this week conclude, intending in my 
next paper to give a more particular description of the necessary 
tackle, and shall then proceed with angling for trout. 


May 30, 1842, A Discipxe or Izaak WALTon, 








A BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 

A few days since a boy in the service of Mr. Robert Grange, of 
Wilgrove, in Kent, who was employed in tending sheep on the waste 
lands bordering on the rather extensive tract of wood-lands, known 
as the “ Fells,” came running in a state of breathless haste and alarm 
to the residence of his master, and gave the following extraordinary 
account:—He was lying on the ground, he said, watching the sheep 
near to the hedge which separates the wood from the waste, when his 
attention was attracted by hearing a crackling noise in the hedge» 
and immediately afterwards a large snake darted out, and made a 


spring at one of the lambs. The lamb, however, according to the 
boy’s statement, gave a jump and run away, and the snake then 
coiled itself up, and lay at the foot of the hedge. ‘The lad described 
the reptile as being as long as a hop-pole, usually from 10 to 15 feet, 
and he further stated that he threw a stick at the snake, upon which 
it retreated to the wood, and twined itself round the stem of a sap- 
ling on the borders of the copse. On hearing the boy’s account, 
Mr. Robert Grange, jun., although rather sceptical of the accuracy 
of the statement, accompanied him to the spot, and to his great sur- 
rise he beheld twined round the tree at the place pointed out by the 
ad, a large brown-looking snake. Mr, Grange threw a hedge-stake 
at the reptile, which evidently struck the snake, for it instantly 
uncoiled itself and made for the recesses of the wood. Mr. Grange 
then sent the boy to the house for a gun, and on the lad’s return, ac- 
companied by two of the workmen, the party entered the wood, when 
the snake was again discovered endeavouring to make its way through 
the underwood, upou which Mr. Grange fired, when the reptile 
twined itself round the trunk of a tree, writhing as though in agony. 
A discharge from the second barrel of the gun, directed at the crea- 
ture’s head, brought it down to the ground, where it commenced a 
series of violent struggles, writhing and twisting itself into 
a variety of positions, and crushing the decayed por, Tikes and 
even green branches of a considerable thickness, with fearful vio- 
Jence. At length the struggles of the reptile being somewhat abated, 
the party ventured to approach the spot, when they discovered the 
snake lying with its jaws distended and quite dead.’ It was imme- 
diately drawn from the close cover to an open place, and on being 
exposed fully to view, its size excited the astonishment of the cap- 
tors, the creature measuring six feet four inches in len th, and being 
nearly a foot in circumference at the thickest part. ‘The snake has 
since been pronounced by a gentleman who has had frequent oppor- 
tunities of examining the species, to be a young boa-constrictor, but 
by what chance the reptile became a denizen of the Fells,” remains 
a mystery. The most probable conjecture is, that the creature made 
its escape from some travelling exhibition. No visible remains of 
food were found in the snake's viscera on being examined after the 
skin had been stripped off, preparatory to the process of stuffing. 

The following rather laughable incident connected wih the ap- 
pearance of the snake will show that the rambles of the reptile had 
not been altogether unobserved by another individual residing in the 
prs mrs ee somewhat notorious for his devotion to the “jolly 
es: :’ who having i rie the best part of the night with some 
indred devotees, happened to be wending his way homeward shortly 

A after day-break on the Monday, 
when in passin along a lane 
skirting the Fells * he was 
startled by observing a dark- 
looking object waving to and 
fro, open-mouthed, among the 
bushes of a hedge by the road- 
; side. The sight of this singu- 

vy lar object, it beim partly 

; Sed the individual to his 

/ Senses, for he rushed appa- 
ently in great alarm into his 
dwelling, exclaiming, much to 
i Yaa the gratification oA his cara 
; SU Sposa, vulgo, “old woman,” 

HIINNS © that he'd be domm’d if he did 

XS na gie up the cursed licker alto- 

= gether, for that he had seen the 
z bay in ee * a fiery me 
ent, wiggling and w: i 
tis head Stbin most awf sign 
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Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. June. 
Dear Mr. Epitror,—The ladies are delighted with the bonnets 
which have just been introduced, yet I fear the most eloquent de- 
scription will fail to inspire those feelings of enthusiastic admiration 
on the female heart, which the possession only of these seductive 
objects are capable of doing; but, however, I will endeavour to give 
you an ensemble of these charming novelties, and of one, in parti- 
cular, which is worn for dress, and actually forms a portrait char- 
mant—the chapeau de paille de riz; the interior trimming being of 
a double ruche, and on the exterior, long, pendant, white plumes, 
descending transversely forwards, drop lightly and gracefully over 
the shoulders. The style of bonnets most a la mode for the prome- 
nade are those formed in tulle. They are of various tints, pale yel- 
lows and blues are preferred; the voillette en tulle, of a pale rose 
colour, forms a lovely appendix, fastened on the side by a clasp of 
artificial flowers. 
The pélerines cardinales become multiplied to such an extent that 
(on dit) the extravagantes possess eight or ten. The first ones which 
appeared were formed of one large single piece of lace, and in the 
magazin de modes they are now to be found of all dimensions; those 
in English lace are greatly admired, but the dentelles Louis Quatorze 
are really most splendid; these also in Brussels lace are much worn 
in-doors. 
Such are, dear Mr. Editor, a few of the latest revolutions in our 
modes, not omitting to mention that the pretty scarfs, echarpes a la 
Montespan, cachmire del’Inde, and crépon de la Chine, are now 
considered almost indispensable to the finish of the most élégantes 
toilettes.—Au plaisir, Monsieur, JULIE. 


Newsrarer Reporrers.—What most extraordinary men are 
these reporters of the English newspapers! Surely if there be any 
class of individuals who are entitled to the appellation of cosmopo- 
lites, it is these, who pursue their avocation in all countries indiffer- 
ently, and accommodate themselves at will to the manners of all 
classes of society; their fluency of style as writers is only surpassed 
by their facility of language in conversation, and their attainments 
in classical and polite literature only by their profound knowledge of 
the world, acquired by an early introduction into its bustling scenes. 
The activity, energy, and courage, which they occasionally display 
in the pursuit of information are truly remarkable. Isaw them, dur- 
ing the three days at Paris, mingled with a canaille and gamins be- 
hind the barriers, whilst the mitraille was flying in all directions, and 
the desperate cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses against those 
seemingly feeble bulwarks. ‘There stood they dotting down their ob- 
servations in their pocket-books as unconcernedly as if reporting the 
proceedings of a reform meeting in Finsbury-square; whilstin Spain, 
several of them accompanied the Carlist and Christino guerillas in 
some of their most desperate raids, expasing themselves to the dan- 
ger of hostile bullets, the inclemency of winter, and the fierce heat of 
the summer sun.—Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 

Ox.pHam.—AwrutL AccrpENT.—About noon on Wednesday last, 
as a young woman named Mary Taylor, the wife of Thomas Taylor, 
a cotton-spinner, of Hope-street, was at her work in the card-room 
of Shore-mill, Greenacres-moor, Oldham, and, whilst in a stooping 
posture, her clothes were caught by an upright shaft, which was 
moving at the rate of 90 revolutions per minute. The woman 
was instantly snatched by the fearful machine, and her head coming 
in contact with the iron, she was immediately killed. Her head was 
dreadfully injured, the brain being shattered to fragments; one of 

arms was nearly cut off, and the body much mangled. The 
greater part of the shaft is cased, and it is not precisely known in 
what way she was caught by the lower part. The deceased was 27 
years of age, but had no children.—Manchester Courier. . 

At the Mansion-house on Monday five es by the Light- 
ning steamer, which runs to Putney from ndon-bridge, attended 
to complain of the misconduct of those in charge of the vessel on 
Sunday cvening. They stated that from the overloading of the 
vessel, it began to fill with water, and was unable to come nearer 
than Chelsea, where about 400 persons were turned ashore, and put 
to the expense of getting to town by other conveyances. Every time 
the vesse! Jurched the water ran in at the cabin windows, and at last 
the engine ceased to work. The passage-money was collected a few 
minutes before the stoppage, and when the steward or captain must 
have known what was about to happen. The misconduct complained 
of was the keeping the fares and the overloading the v 
Alderman Kelly granted a summons. ‘ 

About two o’clock on Monday morning a fire broke out in the flax 
manufactory belonging to Mr. Butler, in Montague-street, White- 
chapel. The fire originated in an upper floor, but it was subdued in 
the course of an hour, though not before property to a serious amount 
was destroyed. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Ciry, Quarter to Three. 


The market has been in a very uneasy state since the opening. Very few bar- 
gains have been made, and Consols are 914 oly for the tig ex-dividend ; 
Three per Cents, Reduced, ie FE Three-and-a-Half per Cents Reduced, 100; 
Ditto, New, 1008; Bank Stock, 167 168; India Bonds, 2224; Exchequer Bills, 
Old, 45 47; Advertised, 27 40 prem. : 

Foreign Securities have participated in the condition of the English Funds, and 
business has been confined to Dutch Five per Cents., 101 1014. 

The Share Market is also heavy with a decided downward tendency. 





BRITISH FUNDS.—(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Bank Stock, 1674 India Stock. 
3 per Cent Reduced, 91% Ditto Bonds, 
3 per Cent Consols, 928 Dito Old Annuities, 


Ditto New Annuities, 


34 per Cent Reduced, 100 
Exchequer Bills, £1000, 2d, 45 pm 


New 3} per Cent, 1013 


New 5 per Cent, ‘itto £500, 47 pm 
Long annuities to expire Ditto Small, 4ipm 
Jan. 1860, 124 | Bank Stock for Acct. 
Oct, 1859, India Stock for Acot, 


Jan. 1860, * Consols for Acct. 91 
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LONDON TRADE REPORT. 


CoLonIaAL MaRKET.—There was not much business done in the markét, but 





prices were firm, and the quantity of produce pressed for sale was small. The 
imports were to a fair extent. Raw Sugar sustained the previous value, but the 


tri 
fine o1 


| 
i 


ade operated with caution, Coffee was firm and in request. Ceylon good and 
ai fees at 7ls.to 77s perewt Rum less in request. 

Tea Market —A fair business was done in free-trade Tea at full rates, and the 
market was firmer. Company's Covgou Is. 81. cash. 

TaLLow Market. Th re were few buyers, prices kept up, and 48s. 6d. was 
the value of P.Y.C, on the spot, and 49s, for delivery in the last three months of 
the year. 

Watrwcnaper.ahare was a good supply of hay and olover, with a fair 
demand for the fine and middling qualities ; ordinary sorts more in request. Of 
straw a better supply, and the demand brisk. Clover, first out, £210s. to £5 3s 
meadow hay, £1 lés w £4; straw, £1 10s to £1 lds, 





THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Tvespary, May 31. 
INSOLVENTS. 
H. CLARK and H. C. FARROW, King William-street, wine-merchants, 
B. THOMPSON Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouseman, 
G SMYTH, Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth, surgeon, 
BALDING, Reading, Berkshire, coal-dealer. 


BANKRUPTS. 
G. BIGGS. Coal Exchange, Lower Thames-street, coal-merchant. 
G GIBSON, Ratcliffe highway, upholsterer, : 
B. SIMMONS and J. BROOK, Dockhead, Bermondsey, ironfounders. 
J. STANFORD, Pall-mail, architect. 
T. T. JOHNSON, Wood-street, Cheapside, riband-manufacturer. 
C. ROBINSON, High Holborn, tailor. 
B. THOMPSON, Wylam, Northumberland, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, iron- 
manufacturer. " 
J. and E. HERDMAN, Congleton, Cheshire, millers. 
H. ROSE, Biackburn, Lancashhire, drysalter. 
J. FRANK, Oswestry, Shropshire, farmer. 
S. WOOLLEY, Birchwood, Derbyshire, coal-dealer. 
E. EMERSON, Manchester, thread-manufacturer. 
J.JACKSON, Lincoln, chemist. ‘ 
J. BEANLAND, Bristol and Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 


J. 

R. 
Ww 
G. 


Fripay, June 3. 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 
I. LONG, coal-merchant, Beaufort-place, Chelsea, 
BANKRUPTS, 

P. A. HEPBURN, wine-merchant, Powis-place, Hampstead-road. 
T. and J. QUAIFE, and T, J. TYRRELL, brewers, North-end, Fulham, 
W. CHAPPELOW, bridle-cutter, Long-acre. 
C.S. and W, HEYWOOD, warehousemen, Manchester. 
G.W. LONGRIDGE, ironmonger, Sunderland. 
W. HARPER, merchant, Cowper's-court, Corubill. 2 
G. BOWER, woollen-cloth manufacturer, Wooldale, Yorkshire. 
J. BALN BRIDGE, iron-founder. Richmond, Yorkshire. 
H. W. JACKSON, wine-merchant, Haverill, Essex. 
E. ASHWORTH, innkeeper, Manchester. 
J. NOTTINGHAM, picture-dealer, Cheltenham. 
J. GOODER, fancy cloth manufacturer, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
W. WALKER, mercer and draper, Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire 





BIRTHS. 

On the 29h inst.. Mrs. Henry Campion, of Brixton, of twins—boys. 

On the 28th inst , the lady of Thomas Larkins Walker, of Keppel-street, Russell 
square, Esq., architect, of a daughter. 

On the 25th inat., at Valencia, county of Kerry, the lady of Bewicke Black 
burn, Esq., of a daughter. 

On Monday, the 30th inst., at No. 4, Cambridge-square, Hyde-park, Mrs, Tho- 
mas Entwistle, jun., of a daughter. 

On the 23rd inst., at Latymer Cottage, Hammersmith, Mrs. G. E. Cook, of a 
daughter. 

On the 12th ult., at Sorel, Lower Canada, the lady of Arthur E. Kennedy, Esq. 
Captain 68th Light Infantry, of a daughter. : 

On the 26th ult., at Shirley House, Croydon, the lady of Martin T. Smith, Esq- 
of a son, who survived only a few hours. 

At Brompton Ash, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Dundas, of a daughter, still-born. 





MARRIAGES. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Henry Bruce Jones, Esq., M.D., son of 
oatanat J aie, tt ‘Grosvenor-square, and Lowestoff, Suffolk, A Lady Millicent 
Acheson, daughter of the Earl of Gosford. Amongst the company were the Earl 
and Countess of Lovelace, Lord and Lady Byron and Miss Byron, Colonel and 
Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, &c., Sir Edwin and rg Seg or 
Lady Millicent Barber, the Ladies Acheson, Gen. Sir James Bathurst, Hon. Miss 
Murray, &e. 

At Westminster, Samuel] Hutchins, Esq, of Charleville, Ireland, to Mary 
daughter of the late Peter Burrowes, Esq., of Leeson-street, Dublin, 





DEATHS, 
On Monday, the 30th ult., at bis residence in Thayer-street, Mr. Jacomb, in 
the 76th year of his age. : 
On the morning of the 31st ult., Sarah, the beloved wife of Mr, James Steains, 
of Camberwell New-road. 
On the 25th inst., at Deventer, in the Netherlands, at the house of her 


mother: 
the Dowager Countess of Schimmelpenninck, Madame Dedel, wife of his Excel- 
lency M. Dedel, the Netberiands Minister at this Court, in her 52nd year. 
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